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SONORA TRAVEL-COMPANION RADIO 
“SHIP-SHAPE AIRPLANE" LUGGAGE CASE 
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From “A Rose By Any Other Name” — See p. 54 
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PRE-REGISTRATION FORM 
Antique Wireless Association 2014 World Convention 


Pre-Registration is strongly advised since it eliminates any arrival delays and simplifies accounting processes. If we receive 
your registration by August 1, your registration materials will be sent to you by return mail unless you indicate below that they 
should be held for your arrival. 


Later registrations will be available for pick-up at the Convention. All registrations include auction registration (except co- 
registrants, who may not bid.) You are responsible for all purchases made under your registration number. Only registered 
attendees may participate in the auction. 


[__]Hold registration materials for pick-up at Convention. 


Primary Registrant 
FIRST NAME LAST NAME 
Spouse 
. FIRST NAME LAST NAME 
Street Address 
STREET 
City, State, ZIP 
CITY STATE ZIP 
City, Country if not USA 
CITY COUNTRY POSTAL CODE 
Amateur Radio Call rr inane en teva oe) eal ACATESS 
In case of emergency, 
name of your hotel: Se el ee Oe eee ete: COM aCe NUMDET 


Mail this card with your check (made out to AWA) to: 
AWA 2014 Convention Registrar c/o Sue and Dan Waterstraat, 30 Chautauqua Dr., Rochester, NY 14623-5116 
Alternatively, you may register on-line at http://www.antiquewireless.org/annual-convention.html 
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ADMISSION IS REQUIRED FOR ALL ACTIVITIES (including Auction) 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


*m sorry to have to begin by announcing 

a departure from the Journal’s staff. Bu- 
ford Chidester will be leaving the “Radio 
Reproducers” column after this issue. He 
had taken over the column about five years 
ago with the departure of its long-time au- 
thor Dave Crocker. Now he is leaving, in 
turn, to spend more time on other projects. 

We thank Buford for leading us on a five 
year journey through the land of cones, 
horns and headsets! And with his spot in 
the table of contents, now open, your Editor 
would be pleased to see proposals for the 
continuation of “Radio Reproducers” or the 
start up of a brand new column on a related 
subject. 

As it happens we will be welcoming a 
brand new columnist in the next issue. 
Many of you, I’m sure, are familiar with a 
column that ran for a long time in Smithson- 


ian magazine and may still appear once in 
a while. Called “The Object at Hand,” it 
was a Short essay about an interesting arti- 
fact selected from the museum’s collections 
— a different one each month. I thought 
that a similar column would be a perfect 
way to make our readers aware of the rich- 
ness and depth of the collection in our own 
museum, which just moved into its new 
home last year. 

Bill Hopkins, who is an officer of AWA 
serving as board Secretary, has agreed to 
take on the job of writing the new column. 
With a tip of the hat to The Smithsonian In- 
stitution, he has named it “The Object in 
Question.” The new column will be in- 
cluded as part of the Museum report in 
every issue of The AWA Journal beginning 
next time. 

—Marc Ellis, NSEWJ 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All letters to the Editor are read with interest and attention, though not all can be published in 
this column. Letters may be paraphrased, shortened or otherwise edited to fit the available 
space. The statements made by our correspondents are their own opinions and do not necessar- 
ily reflect the views of either the AWA Journal staff or the Antique Wireless Association. 


FIRST HAND SHENANDOAH 
SIGHTING 


I enjoyed the article “Radio adventures 
Aloft’ in the Winter Journal, particularly the 
story about the airship Shenandoah. Here’s a 
picture of the first hand view I had of Shenan- 
doah passing over North Haven Island, 
Maine on July 3, 1925. It was on its way from 
Lakehurst, New Jersey to Bar Harbor, Maine 
for a Fourth of July celebration. The airship 
looks as if it were right over our house but it 
was actually several miles beyond and very 
high. A note in my mother’s album says that 
Shenandoah was wrecked at Ava, Ohio on 
September third of the same year. 

We knew it was coming thanks to the 
very efficient telephone system of those 
days. When the operator on the mainland at 
Rockland knew that something of interest 


to the islanders was heading our way, she 
would call the North Haven and Vinal- 
haven Operators, who would give the an- 
nouncement over their party lines. During 
heavy snow conditions, the Operators 
would keep Islanders informed about where 


SEONG RONG aa i 


The Shenandoah Over North Haven Island, 
ME on July 3, 1925. 
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FROM THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


i everyone. This has been an incredibly 

busy, growing, and rewarding year for 
the AWA. Your hardworking Antique 
Wireless Museum staff completed the 
transfer of the Museum from its Academy 
Building home of nearly 40 years to the 
new Museum building on Route 5 & 20 
across from the old AWA Annex location. 

Since its opening in May 2013, the Mu- 
seum has amazed and entertained over 
1000 visitors. That attendance number will 
continue to grow with numerous tour 
groups already scheduled for this summer. 
Weare still “the best kept secret in the Fin- 
ger Lakes region.” But, you can help by 
telling all your friends what we have to 
offer is very special. Remember, AWA 
members always receive free admission to 
their Museum as part of membership value. 

If you have not seen the new Museum, 
plan a visit. You will be amazed at what we 
offer as have been all our visitors to date. 
The annual AWA Convention will be held 
on August 11-16 and that would be a per- 
fect time to enjoy four and a half action- 
packed days of convention activities PLUS 
a visit to the Museum. 

In February, we doubled the size of the 
Antique Wireless Association Museum and 
Research Campus with the purchase of the 
office building and large attached storage 
facility directly across Route 5 & 20. This 


a freight and passenger boat might try to 
land so that they would know which access 
road to plow and which beach to shovel. 
Samuel H. Beveridge, W1GMP 
North Haven Island, Maine 


MORE ON THE SCR-125 

Here’s A note sent to Gene Garrison, au- 
thor of “The SCR-125 Wavemeter: A World 
War I Era Artifact” (Winter 2014 Issue) 
with copy to the Editor: 

I just read your article on the SCR-125 in 
The AWA Journal. Though the internet 
doesn’t provide much information on the 
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purchase, named the AWA Conference 
Center, was made possible through the gen- 
erous donations of nine of our members. 
The Conference Center will house two 
meeting rooms, a newly developing eBay 
sales function, much needed artifact stor- 
age, and offices. 

As the next logical step in a growing part- 
nership with the Collins Collectors Associa- 
tion to facilitate the preservation of Collins 
Radio related equipment and legacy items, 
the AWA and the CCA have signed a letter- 
of-intent to create the Collins Radio Heritage 
Group. The CRHG will be a virtual group 
dedicated to the preservation of Collins 
Radio artifacts. The CRHG effort is fully in 
alignment with the AWA Vision of “sharing 
and preserving the history of technology of 
communications and entertainment.” 

The AWA website at www.antiquewire- 
less.org continues to grow. If you have not 
visited there, please do. Richard Neidich has 
worked very hard to provide you with a web- 
site full of information on AWA and our 
hobby in general. Also, do not forget the 
AWA Museum Store offers a wide variety of 
AWA publications and AWA logo clothing. 

These are exciting times for the AWA. 
Come share them at the Museum or the 
AWA Convention or how about both! 

Bob Hobday, N2EVG 

Deputy Director 


company that made your set, it is not that 
much of a mystery. 

The National Electrical Supply Co.. (not 
to be confused with Reginald Fessenden’s 
National Electric Signalling Co) is docu- 
mented extensively in Edward B. Duvall, 
‘A History of the National Electrical Supply 
Co.,” AWA Review Vol. 8 (1993). It also fig- 
ures in Russ Kleinman et al., “Early Wire- 
less Pack Sets—Spark Hits the Beach!,” 
AWA Review Vol. 16 (2003). There are nu- 
merous mentions of it in L. S. Howeth, 
History of Communications-Electronics in 

(continued on page 9) 


MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to list 
the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not it is 
associated with the AWA. Send your information to Marc Ellis, Editor, AWA Journal, 


P.O. Box 1306, Evanston, IL 60204-1306. E-mail mfellis@alum.mit.edu. Closing date is six weeks 


prior to first day of month of issue. 


Event Information 


SCARS SWAP MEET 

June 21, 2014 

Southern California Antique Radio Society 
Swap Meet is to be held at J.L. Fisher, Inc., 
1000 W. Isabel St., Burbank, CA 91506. For 
more information contact Jim Ryan at 714- 
263-5547 or visit www.antiqueradios.org 


AWA ANNUAL CONVENTION 

August 12-16 

Theme: Heathkit. See “Convention Doings” 
elsewhere in this column as well as the “Con- 
vention Preview” section of this issue. Also 
check our web site at www.antiquewireless. 
org for the most current details. 


News Briefs 


IEEE “BORROWS” JOURNAL BOOK 
REVIEW EDITOR 

Eric P. Wenaas, who serves as Book Review 
Editor for the Journal as well as our sister 
publication The AWA Gateway, was recently 
asked by the IEEE to review a new book on 
Tesla (Tesla, Inventor of the Electrical Age by 
Bernard Carlson, published by the Princeton 
University Press). The review appears on 
pages 12-15 if the Spring 2014 issue of 
IEEE’s Technology and Society Magazine. 


Recurring Meetings 


¢ The Antique Radio Club of Illinois 
(ARCI) — Meets bi-monthly. Meets gener- 
ally held at the American Legion Hall, Carol 
Stream IL but meets in June in conjunction 
with the 6-Meter Club of Illinois at the 
DuPage County Fairgrounds and once per 
year for Radiofest at the Willowbrook TIIli- 
nois Holiday Inn. Check website for sched- 
ules, details and maps.) Contacts: President, 
Olin Schuler oshuler@comcast.net; Club 


Public Contact, Art Bilski, 630-739-1060, 
clubinfo@antique-radios.org. Website 
www. antique-radios.org. 

e Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio — 
meets first Tuesday of each month at 2929 
Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks 
east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy Lane) at 7 
p.m. Also annual swap meet and show. 
Membership: $10.00 per year. For more 
info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to above 
address; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail 
KARLKRAD@ GEMAIR.COM. 

* California Historical Radio Society— 
For info on current meetings, call the 
CHRS hotline: (415) 821-9800. 

¢ CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio 
Society — Meets on the third Wednesday 
of each month at Gray’s History of Wire- 
less Museum, which is part of The National 
Voice of America Museum of Broadcast- 
ing, Inc., located in a building that is now 
on the National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 
45069. For more information contact Bob 
Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Hosts 
four ““mini-swap-meets” each year (in Janu- 
ary, May, July and October) plus an annual 
conference, “Antique Radio Charlotte,” on 
the 4th weekend in March. Executive com- 
mittee meets approximately quarterly. For 
more info, visit the website at CC- 
AWA.ORG or contact Ron Lawrence, 
W4RON, Chapter President, P.O. Box 3015, 
Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone (704) 
289-1166; e-mail W4RON@carolina.rr.com. 

* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn. — 
Meets on the third Wednesday of March, 
June and September at 7:30 p.m. Swap 
meets: “Cabin Fever” in January and out- 
door tailgate in July. December Christmas 
party. For more info contact Barry Gould at 
614-442-1518 or Dave Poland at 614-890- 
5422 or http://coara.org/. 
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¢ Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club — 
Meeting and auction begins 7:30 p.m. on the 
second Tuesday of each month. Location: 
Telford Community Center on Hamlin Ave. 
in Telford, PA. Annual dues: $15.00, which 
includes a subscription to the club’s monthly 
newsletter Zhe Oscillator. For more info con- 
tact Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club, 
P.O. Box 5053, New Britain, PA 18901. 
Phone (215) 345-4248. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA) meets the fourth Saturday 
(January thru October) at Bayland Park 6400 
Bissonnet, 9 a.m. in SW Houston. Each 
meeting includes an auction and program. 
Annual two-day convention held in Febru- 
ary includes three auctions, old equipment 
contest, technical talks, swap meet, and 
awards banquet. One day MEGA auctions 
held in the spring and fall. A newsletter, The 
Grid Leak, is published bi-monthly. Event 
postings, announcements, photos and other 
features are available on HVRA website: 
www.hvra.org. Membership is $20/yr. Ad- 
dress: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, Houston TX 
77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 713-721- 
2242; email: werz1943@gmail.com. 

¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio and 
Phono Society [HARPS] meets the 3rd Fri- 
day of the month 7:30PM at the Episcopal 
Church of Suffern Annex, 65 Washington 
Ave., Suffern N.Y. 10901 for info contact 
Rev. Dale Cranston at (845) 357-1615 or 
dale.cranston@gmail.com. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society — Active 
since 1971. Meets in Feb. (Lawrence), May 
(2-days, Kokomo) and Oct. (Greenfield). 
Flea market, old equipment contest, and 
auction at all events. Meet details and club 
info at website www. indianahistoricalra- 
dio.org. $15.00 annual dues includes the 
IHRS Bulletin published quarterly. Contact 
Herman Gross, W9ITT, 1705 Gordon Dr., 
Kokomo, IN 46902, 765-459-8308, email 
w9itt(@comcast.net. 

* London Vintage Radio Club — This 
Ontario, Canada club meets in London on 
the first Saturday of January, March, May, 
and November. Annual flea market held in 
Guelph, Ontario in June. Contact: Dave 
Noon, VA3DN, 19 Honeysuckle Cr., 
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London, ON NSY 4P3, Canada. Email: 
va3dn@execulink.co. Website: http://Ivre. 
homestead.com/index.html. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC) — Meets monthly, usually on 
the third Sunday of the month at the David- 
sonville Family Recreation Center in 
Davidsonville, MD. (But meets once or 
twice a year in Northern Virginia—check 
website for schedules, details and maps.) 
Contacts: President, Steve Hansman, 855 
Arundel Drive, Arnold, MD 21012, (410) 
974-0561, email: shans0la@ comcast.net; 
Membership Chair, Geoff Shearer, (703) 
818-2686, email: gshearer2(@verizon.net. 
Website www.maatc.org. 

¢ The New Jersey Antique Radio Club — 
Meets the 2nd Friday of the month 7:30 p.m. 
at either Info Age 2201 Marconi Rd. Wall 
Township N.J. 07719 or Bowen Hall, Prince- 
ton University. We hold three annual swap 
meets and four seasonal repair clinics. Visit 
the club’s website for details www.njarc.org 
or contact NJARC President Richard Lee 
(914) 589-3751 or president@njarc.org. 

° Northland Antique Radio Club (Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul) — hosts four events with 
swap meets each year (in February, May, 
September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two 


AWA NETS ¢eastern time) 


PHONE 

SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, noon (NCS: various); 
3837 kHz, AM 4:00 p.m. 

(NCSs: KA2J & W2AN) 

(Also runs on Sat.—same time) 


MONDAY: | : 
1945 kHz +, SSB or AM, 8 p.m., (NCS Joe 
Cro, N3IBX) — 


TUESDAY: / 
14274 kHz, SSB, 2:30 p.m. (NCSs: KC3YE and 
WOFXY) - 
3837 kHz SSB, 8 p.m. (NCS: WB2SYQ) 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley HF Net 
3837 kHz + kHz, SSB, 9:30 a.m. NCS: Mon. 


" W3JW: Wed. WA2TWS: Fri. WA3DSP 


SAAR ture hap eure Ey 


days in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, 
which includes a subscription to the club’s 
quarterly newsletter. For more info, visit 
our website at www.northlandantique- 
radioclub. com. 

* Northwest Vintage Radio Society — 
Meets the second Saturday of each month 
at Abernethy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave. Oregon City, OR. Meeting starts at 
10:00 a.m. Membership $25.00 per year. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and func- 


NEW AWA DUES STRUCTURE 


At the November 3rd meeting, the AWA 
Board of Trustees voted unanimously to 
raise the annual dues to. keep pace with 
overall increased expenses for postage, in- 
surance, publications, and operating ex- 
penses. The annual dues were last raised in 
2008. Effective April 1, 2014, oe 
dues became as follows: 


US Membership 


- $35 per year 
Membership Elsewhere — _ 


_ $40 per year : 
Sustaining Membership — ce 
US Life Membership $/00 


Life Membership Elsewhere $800 


The AWA dues are modest in comparison to 
membership in most other national/inter- 
national organizations or even the annual - 


_ subscription rates of most. magazines. And © 


each year AWA members receive substantial _ 
value for thei dues. This includes: _ 


e Three high-quality publications — _ 
Quarterly AWA Journal: 
Annual AWA Review — - 2 
Quarterly AWA Gateway 

e Membership in the world- class Antique 
Wireless Museum 

e Unlimited admission to the Antique 
Wireless Museum - 

e Access to the research facilities or the 
AWA Media Center and Archives 

* For the radio amateur, several vintage 
on-the-air operating events. 

¢ Sharing common interests, knowledge 
and fellowship with other AWA members. 


REGIONAL MEETING REPS 


California 
Canada 


Floyd Paul, W6THU 
To Be Announced 
Paul Mooney, K4KRE 


Herman Gross 

Ronald Roach 

Ron Lawrence, W4RON 
David Moore (Houston) 


tions except board meetings. Spring show, 
the second Saturday in May. For more in- 
formation, contact Mike McCrow 503-730- 
4639; e-mail: tranny53@comcast.net. 

* Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors — 
Meets second Saturday of each month, (ex- 
cept for April, October, and December), at 
Hometown Buffet, 3900 NW 63rd St., 
Oklahoma City, OK. Visitors welcome. 
Dinner/Socializing, 6 p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. 
Swap meets on second Saturday in April and 
October at 8 a.m., Midwest City Community 
Center, 100 N. Midwest Blvd., Midwest 
City, OK. Membership $15/year including 
monthly Broadcast News. Info: contact Jim 
Collings at (405) 755-4139 or jrcradio@ 
cox.net. Website: www.okvrc.org. 

* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Usually 
meets the second Wednesday of every month 
(except July and August) in the Conference 
Room, Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada. Auctions in October 
and May. Call Paul Guibord (613-523-1315), 
or check www.ovre.org for details. 

° The Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society 
welcomes visitors to our Saturday flea mar- 
kets, contests and clinics held at least four 
times yearly. A fall auction is included in 
September and our annual luncheon pro- 
gram is on the first Saturday in December. 
An annual Tri-State Radio Fest is held in 
April. Our journal, The Pittsburgh Oscilla- 
tor, is mailed quarterly. For more informa- 
tion visit us at http://www.pittantiquera- 
dios. org, email President Chris Wells at ra- 
dioactiveSSman@comcast.net, or phone 
Treasurer Tom Dixon at 412-343-5326. 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique 
Radio Knowledge (SPARK) — Meets 
monthly at Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 
Paragon Rd., Centerville, OH. Annual swap 
meet. Membership, $18/year. Write 
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SPARK Inc., P.O. Box 292111, Kettering, 
OH 45429; e-mail sparkinc@juno.com or 
call John Pansing at (937) 299-9570. 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club — Meets al- 
ternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 78133. Email: 
dwjw@gvtc.com; website www.gvtc.com/ 
~edengel/TARC. htm. 

¢ Vintage Radio and Phonograph Society 
(VRPS) meets monthly on the third Satur- 
day. Located in the Dallas, Fort Worth 
Metroplex, our current activities are annual 
convention, auctions, swap meets, repair 
training sessions and monthly programs. For 
details visit our website www.vrps.org, or by 
contacting VRPS President Jim Sargent at 
(817) 573-3546 or bsargent@swbell.net. 


Convention Doings 


Dear Convention Friends, 

Our Rochester winter is certainly mak- 
ing a good account of itself. It has been 
frigid forever here and lots of snow. Great 
for my snowboarding stepson but not so 
good for us who have reached “The Golden 
Years.” 

I want to announce that registration will 
be handled this year by Sue and Dan Water- 
stradt. They have graciously offered to take 
over this demanding chore to allow me 
more time to spend on selecting programs 
and videotaping this year’s Convention. 
And also kudos to Richard Neidich, who 
has done a truly great job updating the 
AWA web page and incorporating the spe- 
cial convention pages. 

Last year we instituted the “ONE FEE 
FLEA” and it was a success. Thanks to Bob 
Hobday for that fantastic idea. Just pay us a 
flat rate and go nuts. Take as many spaces 
as you like and any place you want. We are 
still asking that you wait until Thursday to 
begin selling. 

With the success of last year’s Special 
Event Station we are again operating 
W2AN on site. I am still up in the air but I 
am considering using vintage equipment. 
And possibly AM. I would like to have 
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AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE al 
Cost: $700 (U.S.), $800 (elsewhere.) Make 


out your check to Antique Wireless Associa- 
tion and send it to AWA Membership, P.O. 
Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. E-mail 
awamembership@ rochester.rr.com. 


comments on that. RIT is once more allow- 
ing us to erect an antenna. Thanks to Bruce 
Roloson for making this happen. 

With all these good people working how 
can we fail to have a great Convention this 
year! But there are a lot more good ideas 
out there and those ideas are with you. 
Every year without fail I get a lot of com- 
ments about what could be done better. 
Well how about letting me have those sug- 
gestions now? Just email me at and please 
put “CONVENTION” in the subject so I 
will not miss it. 

As already mentioned, this year we are 
videotaping all of the presentations. These 
will be recorded in high definition and put 
on the AWA YouTube Channel. While we 
hope you will attend the convention in per- 
son, you will be able to enjoy the presenta- 
tions even if you can’t. 

As always we are offering WIFI in the 
Flea Market. So don’t forget your com- 
puter, smartphone or tablet. Look up your 
flea market finds on the internet! 

See you at the AWA Convention, 

Roy Wildermuth, Chairman 

2014 AWA World Convention 


LETTERS, continued from page 5 


the United States Navy (1963). 

The company lasted into more recent 
times as the Nems-Clarke Co., Inc., then 
was broken up into other companies includ- 
ing into Defense Electronics, Inc. and Po- 
tomac Instruments, etc. Broadcast engineers 
who worked at directional AM stations will 
remember doing antenna proofs-of-perfor- 
mance with a Nems-Clarke field-intensity 
meter. 

I hope this provides some useful insight. 

Ludwell Sibley 

Via e-mail 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


STEVE AUYER, N2TKX 
A Rose By Any Other Name and Before 
NiCds There Was...What? 

Steve received his BS in Physics from the 
University of Cincinnati in 1965 and 
worked at a US Navy research laboratory in 
Annapolis, MD for a year before beginning 
a 34-year career with GE in both Syracuse, 
NY and Pittsfield, MA. Along the way he 
picked up an MBA from Syracuse Univer- 
sity in 1979, and his amateur radio license in 
1993. His career at GE included many as- 
signments in GE’s Aerospace Group. Also, 
while at Syracuse he had the opportunity to 
observe and learn firsthand about GE’s 
commercial radio and television operations. 

On retirement, Steve was Production Pro- 
gram Manager for GE’s line of solid state 
air traffic control radars. Early in his retire- 
ment he worked with the Liverpool, NY 
Public Library to produce two video histo- 
ries of GE’s commercial and military oper- 
ations in Syracuse. Samples of these videos 
may be viewed at www.ElectronicsPark. 
org. 

As might be expected, Steve has a col- 
lection of GE’s consumer radio products. It 
which currently numbers more than 125 ra- 
dios and spans the time frame from 1934 to 
the mid-1970’s, with a few radios of more 
recent vintage. One of his recent projects 
has been researching GE’s transition from 
vacuum tube portable radios in the early 
1950’s to all solid state portables by 1960 — 
with emphasis on GE’s steep “learning 
curve” and production problems as they in- 
troduced the new technology. Steve wel- 
comes communications with others who 
share his interest in GE products. 


MIKE BLACHOWICZ 
“The Gold Room” at the Sylvania Smith- 
field Plant 
Mike began his long career in radio with a 
correspondence course from NRI in 1949. 
This led to his first job as a tester of car ra- 
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dios in a Sylvania factory. Soon after that he 
was attending electronics school in the Navy. 
At the end of his military service, he returned 
to Sylvania as a technician in the Military 
Products division, later becoming head of the 
Quality department. During this time he was 
granted an FCC radiophone license with 
radar endorsement. In later years he was the 
chief test engineer at a television factory in 
North Carolina, a Production Manager in 
Texas, a General Manager of a Mexican sub- 
sidiary in Juarez and finally a co-founder and 
Vice-President of an electronics company in 
Alabama. Mike lives with his wife of 60 
years in Darien, New York. 


MICHAEL W. MARINARO, WNIM 
Radio Warriors of World War II 
Michael Marinaro was first licensed in 
1952 as KN2CRH and has been licensed 
continuously since then, currently holding 
extra class license WNIM. Previous calls 
were K2CRH, W5RBB and WIHNJ. 
Michael is a graduate of the City Univer- 
sity of New York and recently earned a mas- 
ters degree in History, with honors, from 
Central Connecticut State University. He is 
retired from the financial services industry. 
Marinaro has authored two recent articles 
which appear on the Connecticut Humani- 
ties Council website http://www.Connecti- 
cuthistory. “A Diversified Mind: Hiram 
Percy Maxim” and “Amateur Radio Comes 
of Age in Connecticut” (a brief history of the 
ARRL). WNIM operates on all the HF 
bands in all modes with four stations. A 
Collins Radio enthusiast, he operates an “S 
line” and a classic model 51J4 receiver. 
Marinaro is a member of the Collins Radio 
Association, the Antique Wireless Associa- 
tion and has been a ARRL member for more 
than forty years. Operating awards include 
DXCC on seven bands and the CHAL- 
LENGE. As volunteer staff curator and his- 
torian at the ARRL, Marinaro is involved in 
organizing the League’s collections. 
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AT THE MUSEUM 


Visit us on the Internet at http://www.antiquewireless.org 


MUSEUM MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


Thonias Peterson, Jr. 


Director Assistant Curator 
Robert Hobday, N2EVG James Kreuzer, N2GHD 
Deputy Director Assistant Curator 

Bruce Roloson, W2BDR Media Librarian 
Curator 


Accesion Committee Chairman 


Ronald Roach, W2FUI 
Operations Manager 


Lynn Bisha, W2BSN 
Associate Curator 
Registrar 


Historian 


Treasurer 


Felicia Kreuzer, KA2GXL 


Roy Wildermuth, W2IT 
Assistant Curator 


Ed Gable, K2MP 
Curator Emeritus 


MUSEUM CONTACT 


For all inquiries about the Museum 
and its operation, contact Museum 
Curator Bruce D. Roloson, 
W2BDR, Curator, P.O. Box 478, 
2 Walnut Place, Apalachin NY 
13732, e-mail broloson@ 
stny.rr.com. The AWA. Electronic 
Communication Museum is an IRS 
501(c)3 charitable organization. 


Assistant Registrar 
Stan Avery, WM3D 


Museum Store Manager 


From Bruce D. Roloson, W2BDR, Curator, AWA Museum 


[ the middle of the coldest winter that I 
can remember, we are thinking of spring! 
Nevertheless, as this is written, the museum 
is running on a year-round schedule and the 
staff members are working to cover the 
winter months. Remember we are open 
Tuesdays 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. and Saturdays 
and Sundays from 2 to 5 p.m. We are taking 
bus tours by appointment. We are closed 
the weekend of Easter. 

Now for our new project: In the Winter 
Journal | reported that we were in the 
process of closing on the purchase of the 
building on the other side of the street from 
our current Museum complex. Well, we 
have closed and it is now ours thanks to the 
generous contributions from our members. 
We have decided to name it “The AWA 
Conference Center.” 

In the office part of the building we are 
installing an equipment sale area. We have 
many duplicate pieces and items are being 
donated all the time to help us raise money. 
Ron Roach and Dan Waterstrrat are doing 
the planning for installing racks and a sec- 
ond floor in the storage area of the building. 
This will take us until summer to complete. 
Then we are on the move once again. 

All the artifacts that are now temporarily 
stored in the back of the Museum building 
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will be palletized for easy retrieval, then 
moved into the new storage building. That 
sets us up for the next phase of the Museum 
expansion late fall or early next year. 

I often think of what we have accom- 
plished in the last six years, and there is 
much more to come! In the next Journal we 
will be able to announce another major ad- 
dition to the Museum. 

Now for the 2014 convention! The dual 
theme will be Hallicrafters Radio and 100 
Years of ARRL; the time will be the week 
of August 12-16. We will be displaying our 
Hallicrafters Collection. More information 
elsewhere in this issue and on our website 
www.antiquewireless.org. Mark your cal- 
endars! “May we live in exciting times.” 


From Ron Roach, W2FUI, 
Operations Manager, AWA Museum 


his winter’s extreme cold has caused 
the AWA volunteers to have to contend 
with two breaks in the baseboard heating 
units on the second floor of the Media Can- 
ter. Estimates have already been requested 
to eliminate the problem by replacing the 

system with forced air AC/heating. 
The entire AWA artifact collection has 
(continued, page 17) 
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AMATEUR RADIO 


EDITED BY TIM WALKER, W1GIG, 19 WOODSIDE AVE., WESTPORT, CT 06880, 


W1GIG@ATT.NET, PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


1929 QSO Party and Linc Cundall Results 


H= it is in the middle of winter and our 
interests are turning to spring. For this 
writer, where did winter go? I spent most of 
January feeling lousy and getting ready to 
get the old back fixed, which finally hap- 
pened on the 30th. Then I spent February 
getting over the operation and starting to 
feel better. Finally it is March and Marc 
wants his input for the Journal, so here it is! 

According to Scott Freeberg, who han- 
dles the Bruce Kelley event, participation is 
about where it has been for several years in 
spite of the poor conditions. That’s good 
news. We even had a Californian check in. 

Mike Murphy reports that some thirty stal- 
warts ignored the weather and played radio in 
the Linc Cundall. Several newcomers were 
heard from, which is more good news. 

With the advent of Daylight Savings 
Time this weekend, the Sunday 4 p.m., AM 
net is now on at 7 p.m. for better propaga- 
tion. It is also time to start planning for the 
annual pilgrimage to the Rochester area for 
this Year’s Convention. Hope to see as 
many of you there as can make the trip. The 
NEW Museum is well worth the effort to 
get there. 

73, till then, 

Tim 


30th Anniversary 
Bruce Kelley Memorial 
1929 QSO Party 
Results For December 2013 


he 30th Bruce Kelley Memorial 1929 

QSO Party was held on the first two 
weekends of December 2013 with approx- 
imately fifty nine 1929 stations participat- 
ing. The winner this year is Harold 
KBOROB from Bemidji Minnesota (or as 
Harold calls it “Brrrrrrmidj1’’) with 60 con- 
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tacts! For 2nd place there was a tie between 
Bill K4JYS and Rex KOKP, both with 54 
contacts. The TOP TEN looks like this: 
KBOROB (60), K4JYS (54), KOKP (54), 
N8YE (52), W2LB (46), WOLS (44), 
WAYIWFA (43), KOKCY (42), N4GIV 
(40), NEIS (40). Congratulations to every 
station for building a classic 1929 transmit- 
ter, putting it on the air, and letting us work 
you! Whether we make one contact or 60, 
there is a big effort involved to build and 
operate this equipment. 

There were 47 logs submitted from 22 US 
states and 2 Canadian provinces. States in- 
clude CA, CT, CO, DE, MA, MD, ME, MI, 
MN,MT, NC, NH, NY, NM, NV, OH, OR, 
PA, TX, VA, VT, WI, provinces include 
BC, ONT. Thanks to those who sent in their 
logs. I encourage you to submit your log no 
matter how many or how few contacts you 
made. We all enjoy reading the results and 
finding out who we missed and need to look 
for next year. I looked through each and 
every log and recorded all the stations 
worked in order to figure out that there were 
59 stations operating in the event! I saw per- 
haps 5 or 6 new 1929 stations participated 
this year and a couple of new states. Wel- 
come aboard to the new folks and congratu- 
lations on your first (of many) 1929 QSO 
parties! If you need help or advice on your 
29 transmitter, feel free to contact me or any 
of the 1929’ers. If you have a friend who 
might be interested, contact him and invite 
him into the 1929 QSO Party. 

This year many of us suffered from high 
static levels and poor propagation. Scores 
are down in general and many people wrote 
of tough band conditions. At my QTH I 
heard only a fraction of the signals from the 
New England states due to poor propaga- 
tion. As always I have a great time hooking 
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up with old 1929 friends and making new 
ones. There were several new stations par- 
ticipating for the first time, WELCOME! 

For next year I just want to remind every- 
one that after midnight you can run 20 watts 
input (1929 QRO) which might help you 
get out better. For this coming December’s 
event I am working with the AWA to have 
something “special” and you won’t want to 
miss it, so put December 6/7 and 13/14 on 
your calendar now. 


Submitted Logs 


District Call Transmitter 


NE1S HARTLEY/TNT 


NF10 
W1ZB 

Ki TMJ 
NV1X 
W1GIG 
WA1KPD 


WT2W 
W2LB 
WB2QMY 
N20UV 
W2A0 
WA20VJ 
W2DGB 


WA3YNW 
W3BYM 
W3FJJ 
N3GJ 


K4JYS 
N4GJV 
K4LJH 
K4LXY 


HARTLEY 

TNT 
HARTLEY 

TGIP 

TPTG 
TNT 


HARTLEY 
HARTLEY 

TNT 
HARTLEY 

TNT 
HARTLEY 
TNT 


HARTLEY 
TNT 
HARTLEY 
HARTLEY 


HARTLEY 
HARTLEY 
HARTLEY 
MOPA 


HARTLEY 
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The first 1929 QSO Party was held in 
1983. Nineteen stations participated in that 
first event and 30 years later the 1929 QSO 
Party is still having fun with 59 stations this 
year. The 1929 QSO Party was started in 
1983 by Bruce Kelley W2ICE (SK), Linc 
Cundall W2LC (SK), and George Batter- 
son W2GB (SK). Bruce Kelley was the first 
QSO Party Manager, followed by John 
Rollins W1FPZ (SK), and now me for the 
past 10 years. 


80m 160m Total 


13 


District Call 
W6 WA6VYN 


W7LNG 
KK7UV 
WA2AWQ 
W8KGI 


N8YE 
WA8DOF 


WB9OWHG 
N9QHAL 
W9DKB 
N90B 


WOVLZ 
KIODB 
WOLS 
WOCWU 
KBOROB 
WOLGU 
KOKCY 
KOKP 
WASWFA 
ABOCW 


VE3AWA 
VE7SL 


SWL LOG WB9HFK 


80m 160m 


Transmitter 


HARTLEY 


TNT 

MOPA 

HARTLEY 
MOPA/HARTLEY 


MOPA 
MOPA 
HARTLEY 
HARTLEY 


TNT 
MOPA 
HARTLEY 
MOPA 
MOPA 
HARTLEY 
MOPA 
HARTLEY 
COLPITTS 
HARTLEY 


HARTLEY/TNT 
HARTLEY 


List of all 1929 stations participating: 
KC1FB, NE1S, WiGIG, K1TMJ, NF10, W1ZB, WA1JAS, WA1KPD, NV1X, KK1K, W2AN, N2OUV, 
WB2QMY, N2JPR, WB2AWQ, W2A0,W2LB ,WU2D, WB2UAQ, WT2W, W2DGB, WA3YNW, 
WASLOK, W3BYM, N3GJ, W3FJJ,K3IFB, K4LUH, K4UYS, N4GJV, K4LXY, K5RB, WA6VYN, 
W/7LNG, KK7UV, N8YE,W8KGI, WA8DOF,WB8APR, N9HAL, W9DKB, N90B, WBOWHG, 
WAQ9WFEA, KOKP, KBOROB, KIODB, WOCWU, KOKCY, WOVLZ, WOLGU, WOLS,WOWGB, WOLGU, 
ABOCW, KOEOO, VE3AWA, VE3FSW, VE7SL 
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Total 


Soapbox 2013 


KBOROB: Whew! Another Bruce Kelley 
1929 QSO Party. I had fun but I also had 
cockpit problems... 160 didn’t seem too 
lively this year. 

WAYIWFA: Welcome to 
WAOVYN, first California in 
several years. I was on both 
weekends, found high static lev- 
els and poor propagation. 40m 
was nearly a bust. It was still a 
pleasure to work or hear each 
and every one of you! 

KK7UV: Despite rather poor 
conditions, I had great fun. 

VE7SL: Miserable, terrible, 
rotten conditions. Windy as 
well. I need a MOPA. 

N20UV: Was looking to work 
at least a few more stations this 
year but conditions were very 
noisy for me here on Long Island. 

WB2AWQ: Made 4 times the 
number of contacts this year due 
in part to using 40 meters. 

WB2QMY: It sure was a lot 
of fun. I worked more folks on 
40m this year than ever before. 

W7LNG: Got up early Sun- 
day AM but heard no AWA 
from MN or East — poor condx. 

WOCWU, Great fun as always 

K4LXY: power supply prob- 
lems 

WOLGU: BK was great fun. 


QRN was minimal here. Everyone left _ 


160m just as it was getting going. 


Results of 2014 Linc Cundall 
Old Time CW Contest 


he 2014 Linc Cundall Old Time CW 

Contest was held in January and again 
we had approximately 30 active stations 
over the two 24 hour periods, which was 
about the same or a little higher participa- 
tion than last year. There were some very 
interesting rigs and signals on the band as 
usual. Many folks were using 1929 type 
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WALAWO/7 (left) and KITG man their vintage shacks 
during the Cundall event. 


transmitters and several were using home- 
brew regenerative receivers. 

Here at WU2D, I used a pair of two tube 
regens on 80 and 40M. There was a nice va- 
riety of rigs, everything from classic com- 
mercial to military surplus to homebrew 


and there were a couple of larger stations on 
the air, including a Mackay Marine Liberty 
Ship setup. : 

Stations were on the air from Montana 
(KK7UV), Nevada (WAIAWQ/7) and New 
Mexico (W8KGI). 

An epic battle ensued between last year’s 
winner N2BE, John and WT2W Jim. John 
was sure getting out with his Harvey Wells 
bandmaster but his Hammarlund HQ-120X 
was having a real good time with Jim’s 
wicked strong Hartley. In the end they tied 
with an amazing score of 360! Congratula- 
tions gentlemen. A million points to both of 
you. 
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Top 10 QSOs 


N2BE N4GJV WU2D Mike 138 
WT2V NE1S K4JYS Bill 130 


W1ZB WA8DOF 
AA2DH W8KGI 
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Soapbox 2014 


John N2BE: Jim (WT2W) was riding a 
bucking bronco with his 1929 Hartley. I 
had to widen the bandpass on my HQ-129- 
X to keep an ear on him, as he sent contest 
information and tried to stabilize his free- 
spirited horse. Ron (N4GJV) did an out- 
standing job with his full 1929 station. His 
3 Watt oscillator continually boomed into 
New Jersey throughout the evening. I can- 
not even imagine how he was able to copy 
so many other stations through QRM with 
his 1929 regen receiver. The term “operator 
skill” comes to mind here; and Ron no 
doubt has plenty of that. 

Carl W2IQK: I am really enjoying these 
AWA vintage events. 

Bill N9OTT: There is too much on 80M in 
the early evening and then all the AWA ops 
seem to go to bed! 

Chuck W3FJJ: While I did not make a lot 
of contacts, I had fun getting the (Westing- 
house) TBW—4 on the air. It’s been at least 


AT THE MUSEUM, continued from page 11 


finally been consolidated on the museum 
campus with the return of all items from 
off-campus rental locations. The re-organi- 
zation of artifact storage will begin once the 
proper pallet storage units are in place in 
the large storage area at the new AWA 
Conference Center directly across the road 
from the museum. 

We plan for the 2014 Spring Meet to take 
place on Saturday, May 3rd, at our former 
Annex at Veteran’s Park with sellers set- 
ting up at 7:00 a.m. Opening to the general 
public will take place at 8:00 a.m. Sales will 
take place from 8:00 a.m. until 9:30 a.m. A 
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20 years and first time on CW. I know the 
note sounded lousy. It should do better than 
that, so I have some more work to do. 

Harold KBOROB: Thanks for putting to- 
gether another Linc Cundall memorial con- 
test. I was unable to run tooth-and-nail, but 
I had fun running my 1929 Hartley MOPA 
with a 10 in the oscillator and an 860 in the 
PA. I keep hoping for ops to get on from the 
numerous unrepresented states. 

Jim W8KGI: I had fun, and I made 20 
contacts from out here in New Mexico. I 
attribute at least some of my success to say- 
ing to heck with the power multiplier and 
putting that 275 watt Globe King on 40 
where it was apparently heard near and far. 

Again the weather and band were gener- 
ally good with solid winter time conditions. 
We need to get some of those cold fingers 
unfrozen off the keys! Again, thanks to all 
of you who wrote letters and sent in pic- 
tures of those wonderful classic Linc Cun- 
dall stations. 

73 Mike WU2D 


presentation will be held at the Veteran’s 
Park Lodge across the parking lot begin- 
ning at 9:30 a.m. and the auction will take 
place from 10:30 a.m. until noon. 

Coffee and donuts will be available in the 
Lodge throughout the morning. The AWA 
Museum will open after the auction and re- 
main open until 5:00 p.m. AWA memora- 
bilia will be available for sale in the museum 
gift shop. Registration remains $5.00, with 
table and parking lot spaces for sellers 
at $7.00. AWA members will have free ac- 
cess to the museum and non-members will 
enjoy a special Spring Meet $5.00 admission. 
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BOOKS AND 
LITERATURE 


ERIC WENAAS, P.O. BOX 676028, 14813 RANCHO VALENCIA VISTA, 
RANCHO SANTA FE, CA 92067, E-MAIL: ERIC@CHEZWENAAS.COM 


Books to be reviewed in this column should be sent directly to Eric Wenaas at the address above. After re- 


view, all such books become a permanent part of The AWA Library, which is part of The AWA Electronic 


Communication Museum and is available to members for browsing and research. 


The Early Shortwave Stations: A Broad- 
casting History Through 1945. By Jerome 
S. Berg. Published 2013 by McFarland. 
Pages: 340; 7" x 10". Softcover, $45. 

The Early Shortwave Stations is the 
fourth, and according to Jerry Berg, the final 
book in his tetralogy on short wave broad- 
casting from an American perspective—un- 
less, of course, he decides to write yet an- 
other volume. This book covers the same 
time period as his first book, On the Short 
Waves, 1923-1945, but with a different slant. 

The first book contains general informa- 
tion covering the hobby of shortwave lis- 
tening, whereas this book focuses on the 
shortwave broadcast stations themselves 
with specific information on station loca- 
tions, frequencies and/or wavelengths, sta- 
tion power, hours of operations, coverage 
areas, broadcast content, and often geopo- 
litical orientation. These two books mimic 
the second and third in the tetralogy, Listen- 
ing on the Short Waves, 1945 to Today, and 
Broadcasting on the Short Waves, 1945 to 
Today, except that the latter two address a 
later time period. 

Berg prefaces the book by stating that he 
“presupposes” the reader has an understand- 
ing of the basics of shortwave—and so it 
might be a good idea for the novice to read 
his first book, On the Short Waves, 1923- 
1945, before tackling this one. That book is 
noted immediately following this review. 

The Early Shortwave Stations has more 
detailed information on specific short wave 
stations from the early period than you will 
find in any other single volume anywhere. 
Jerry provides such a vast quantity of sta- 
tion operating parameters, broadcast sched- 
ules and program content that the informa- 
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tion could have only come from a large col- 
lection of QSLs, those coveted cards and 
letters that broadcast stations sent out to lis- 
teners who sent them signal reports. 

The book is sprinkled with excellent ex- 
amples of some of the more attractive, if 
not rare, cards. It is a pity that the book was 
not printed in color because, judging from 
the cards reproduced in color on the cover, 
many of them were quite eye-catching. 

The book begins with a short prelude 
providing background information on the 
development of shortwave reception and 
broadcasting, and then moves quickly into 
detailed station information organized 
chronologically in three chapters covering 
the 1920s, 1930s, and 1940s to 1945. Each 
chapter is further subdivided into individual 
years of the decade. A station may appear 
one or more times and in different sections 
of the book, depending on if and when its 
activities attracted the author’s attention. 

The book begins at the beginning with 
the shortwave experiments by Frank Con- 
rad and KDKA in early 1921 and goes on to 
identify the shortwave stations developed 
for several purposes—trebroadcasting long- 
wave (AM) stations, relaying programs 
over long distances, remote pickups from 
sites away from the studio such as sporting 
events and, in the case of KDKA, broad- 
casting services to the far north of Canada. 
Approximately 22 shortwave broadcast sta- 
tions that went on the air in the U.S. in the 
1920s were identified. 

Next comes the 1930s, the decade in 
which shortwave broadcasting matured— 
as evidenced by the hundreds if not thou- 
sands of shortwave stations that are cov- 
ered. I gave up trying to count them, and I 
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don’t know how the author had the patience 
to find and document all that he did. In ad- 
dition to station information, which consti- 
tutes the majority of the text covering the 
1930s, some common themes were made 
apparent. 

For example, short waves were used for 
communication by exploration expeditions 
such asthe Byrd Antarctic expedition in 
1930 and the Dickey Orinoco Expedition in 
Venezuela in 1931. There were also numer- 
ous special broadcasts such as news bul- 
letins about the Lindbergh kidnapping and 
comments by Amelia Earhart from London. 

The biggest practical challenges for the 
shortwave listener are mentioned—includ- 
ing knowing just what frequency was being 
received and finding schedules showing the 
time and frequency information necessary 
to pick up stations of interest. Publications 
for short wave hobbyists, such as Short 
Wave Craft, All Wave Radio and RADEX, 
began to appear. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the 
book describes how shortwave broadcast- 
ing was used during World War II. For the 
first time, shortwave broadcast stations had 
very specific and important missions. There 
was a plethora of propaganda broadcasts 
designed to either demoralize the enemy or 
provide moral support to friendly troops 
and civilians. Discussed, with their even- 
tual fates, were English-language propa- 
gandists and such as Tokyo Rose, Axis 
Sally and Lord Haw-Haw. 

Broadcasts were also used to transmit 
clandestine messages to groups behind 
enemy lines, send messages to loved ones, 
and convey the status of POWs. Also dis- 
cussed was the expansion of foreign-lan- 
guage broadcast monitoring, which had 
many uses including the anticipation of po- 
litical, diplomatic and military moves by 
the identification of shifts in propaganda 
content. One example provided in the book 
was the altered tone of certain broadcasts 
that gave the first indications that Japan in- 
tended to occupy Indo-China. 

This book is an unparalleled source of in- 
formation on shortwave broadcast stations 
and, as such, constitutes a classic reference 
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book on the subject. With more than 100 il- 
lustrations, extensive notes, a bibliography 
and an index, the book is also a valuable 
starting point for further study and research. 
Indeed, the book is filled with images of 
QSL cards, shortwave stations, broadcast 
schedules, shortwave receivers and ads, and 
maps with coverage areas. 

Sprinkled here and there are sidebars 
containing short factoids about broadcasts 
that I found very interesting. While the col- 
lection, cataloging and organization of all 
this data is truly impressive, even more re- 
markable is the author’s ability to go be- 
yond the facts and figures and weave in the 
important geopolitical events occurring 
each year, thereby providing a backdrop for 
the objectives of many of the stations. 

After reading the book straight through, I 
was impressed, nay, overwhelmed by the 
sheer volume of data in the book on so 
many shortwave stations. While the text is 
very readable, there is such a plethora of 
stations organized by year and then by 
country that a straight read through requires 
a bit of concentration. Clearly, the book 
will be very valuable as a reference book 
for information about a specific station, 
about stations in a specific country, or 
about activities of all stations referenced 
during a selected time period. 

Along the way, I noticed that some sta- 
tions appeared repeatedly, and I wondered 
what kind of an index would allow the 
reader to find all the entries for a particular 
station. It turns out that the index to the sta- 
tions is actually an appendix entitled ‘“‘Na- 
tions and Stations,” which is a most appro- 
priate title given the order and layout of the 
information. 

The entries are listed according to na- 
tions, so you have to know what country 
the station 1s in before you can look it up. 
The stations are then listed alphabetically 
(for the most part), with named stations 
listed first followed by stations with call let- 
ters and numbers. The cited locations in the 
book are given by year rather than by page 
number, which I found to be an interesting 
approach because at a glance one can easily 
see the year or years of relevant activity for 
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any given station instead of a sea of page 
numbers. 

It was not until I attempted to look up 
several stations that I realized each refer- 
enced station can be localized only to the 
group of pages that appear for the year in 
which it appears. This turns out to be an av- 
erage of eight pages for years in the 1920s, 
twelve pages for the 1930s, and fourteen 
pages for the 1940s. While many of the sta- 
tions are printed in bold letters in the text— 
presumably to help in locating them— 
many are not. In several attempts to locate 
specific stations, I found the process of 
searching through ten to twelve pages for a 
station to be somewhat time consuming. 

This is truly a great book for the advanced 
shortwave hobbyist who is interested in in- 
formation on specific stations, whether it be 
electrical data, schedules, area of coverage, 
programming or in many cases, geopolitical 
orientation. If you already have the first 
three volumes, this one is a must. If you 
don’t, and you are a shortwave wannabee, 
you should consider acquiring the entire set. 
You will not be disappointed. 

Jerry Berg, referred to by an earlier re- 
viewer as “Mr. Short Wave,” is well quali- 
fied to write this book. Not only has he been 
a shortwave fan and participant in the 
hobby since 1958, he took an active interest 
in the history of shortwave broadcasting in 
1986 by becoming the first chair of the 
Committee to Preserve Radio Verifications, 
which was created under the auspices of the 
North American Radio Clubs. In this ca- 
pacity he first came in contact with a large 
number of QSL cards from which much of 
the information appearing in this book is 
derived. He also began attending radios 
clubs and meets where he searched out 
shortwave magazines and memorabilia. 
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— Also Noted — 


On the Short Waves, 1923-1945 ~ Broad- 
cast Listening in the Pioneering Days of 
Radio By Jerome S. Berg. Published 1999 
by McFarland. Pages: 280; 7" x 10"; 171 
photos. Softcover, $39.95 

Jerry Berg prefaces his new book, The 
Early Shortwave Stations: A Broadcasting 
History Through 1945, with a statement 
that he presupposes the reader has a back- 
ground in shortwave radio. So the novice 
may want to consider reading this book 
first. It is an excellent introduction to the 
history and hobby of shortwave listening. 
While this book has much in common with 
The Early Shortwave Stations, the distinc- 
tion between the two is that this introduc- 
tory book focuses on a variety of topics of 
general interest to the shortwave hobbyist 
or listener, while The new book focuses on 
the shortwave stations themselves. 

According to the author, On the Short 
Waves is a technical history examining the 
medium’s development and tells the story 
of a listener community that spanned the 
globe. Included are overviews of the pri- 
mary shortwave stations operating world- 
wide in the 1930s, along with clubs and 
competitions, publications and prizes. 
There are a large number of illustrations of 
QSL cards that are much prized by long- 
distance collectors. This is one fine book 
written by someone who “wrote the book” 
on short waves. 

For a full review of this book by William 
E. Denk, see The OTB (now the AWA Jour- 
nal) for August 1999, Vol. 40, No. 3, p. 57. 
It was originally published as a hardback 
book, which is still available on the used 
market, but it has been reprinted in paper- 
back. 
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RECENT RADIO, TV AND 
ENTERTAINER OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY CHARLES S. GRIFFEN, W1GYR 


400 SEABURY DR., APT. 4153, BLOOMFIELD, CT 06002-2660 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


FRANK DAVIS, 71, (12-9-13) radio & 
television personality. Davis was a popular 
reporter and local celebrity on WWL (AM & 
TV) in New Orleans for over 30 years. From 
1981 until 2011 Davis’ Naturally N’ Awlins, 
Fish and Game Report and cooking demon- 
strations with his wife, Mary Clare, were 
seen on WWL (TY). In 1974 Davis began 
reporting fish and wildlife on WWL (AM) 
and his popular call-in Weekend Live pro- 
gram began in 1980. During the 1960s he 
had been Associate Editor of The Louisiana 
Conservationist and in the 1970s wrote an 
outdoors column for The Sidell Sentry-News. 
He also hosted Weekend Live which aired on 
Saturdays from 9 to 6 p.m. and Sundays 
from 12 to 6 p.m. In addition he wrote cook 
books and launched a line of cooking spices 
and supplies. Davis retired in 2011. 

PHIL EVERLY, 74, (1-3-14) vocalist. 
Phil and his brother Don became a very im- 
portant vocal duo during the rock music era. 
Their harmonies of the postwar period influ- 
enced other groups such as The Beach Boys 
and The Byrds. During the height of their ca- 
reers during the 1950s and 1960s they had 
nearly three dozen hits on the Billboard Hot 
100 singles chart. A sampling of them in- 
cluded Cathy’s Clown, Wake Up Little Susie, 
When Will I Be Loved and All I Have to do Is 
Dream. The Everly Brothers starred on the 
first television broadcast of The Big Beat 
(ABC 1957) and sang their hit song Bye Bye 
Love and were frequently seen on Shindig 
(ABC 1964-1966). The Everly Brothers 
were among the first 10 performers inducted 
into the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame in 1986. 

JOAN FONTAINE, 96, (12-15-13) ac- 
tress. Fontaine, a delicate beauty, was a 
movie star of the 1940s. She was seen in Al- 
fred Hitchcock’s Suspicion (1941), opposite 
Gary Grant, and Rebecca (1945). Her role in 
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Suspicion earned her an Oscar Award. Some 
other highlights of her film career include 
Damsel in Distress (1937) with Fred Astaire, 
The Woman (1939), The Constant Nymph 
(1943) and Ivanhoe (1952), opposite Robert 
Taylor and Elizabeth Taylor. She was born 


Joan de Beauvoir de Havilland in Tokyo to 


English parents. Fontaine was the younger 
sister of Oscar-winning actress Olivia de 
Havilland with whom she feuded with for 
most of her life. Fontaine starred on The 
Cresta Blanca Hollywood Players heard on 
CBS Radio from 1946 until 1947. Some of 
her 23 television credits: Four Star Playhouse 
(CBS 1953-1954), The Joseph Cotton Show 
(NBC 1956-1959) and the TV films The 
Users (1978) and Dark Mansions (1986). 
Fontaine also performed on Broadway. 

WILLIAM H. HAHN, Jr., 89, (11-15-13) 
radio & television personality. Hahn had a 
50 year broadcasting career in Boston, 
where he interviewed dozens of prominent 
sports, entertainment and political figures. 
While a student at Harvard he began work- 
ing for the Yankee Network (WNAC) in 
1943 and among the notable radio shows he 
hosted were Breakfast with Bill, The Answer 
Man, and Tello Test Quiz. In the 1950s Hahn 
moved into television with the Yankee Net- 
work and introduced Congressman John F. 
Kennedy to television on his show Bill 
Hahn’s Profiles. By the 1970s he was VP 
for Public Affairs at WNAC. The parent 
company was being investigated by the FCC 
and ultimately lost its license, signing off in 
1982. Hahn became VP for Special Projects 
for WRKO (AM) in 1982 and hosted an in- 
terfaith program, 7alking Religion. He re- 
ceived many awards including induction 
into the Massachusetts Broadcasters Hall of 
Fame in 2009. 

JIM HALL, 83, (12-10-13) jazz guitarist. 
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Hall was considered one of the most influen- 
tial musicians of his generation. He worked 
alongside many of the biggest stars including 
Ella Fitzgerald and Sonny Rollins during his 
comeback in the 1960s, and recorded with 
classical violinist Itzak Perlman. In 1992 
Guitar Player magazine cited Hall as one of 
the 25 guitarists “who shook the world.” He 
moved to California and joined drummer 
Chico Hamilton’s cool-jazz quintet (1955- 
1956). Hall toured Europe with French actor- 
singer Yves Montand and then was part of 
Fitzgerald’s backup group for her best-sell- 
ing album Mack the Knife recorded in Berlin 
in 1960. Hall joined the Jimmy Giuffre trio in 
late 1956 and remained with him. He began 
working in local bands in Buffalo at 13. Hall 
was named a National Endowment for the 
Arts Jazz Master in 2004. 

CHICO HAMILTON, 92, (11-25-13) 
drummer and composer. Hamilton was a 
major figure in the “cool jazz” movement in 
California during the 1950s. Between tours 
with vocalist Lena Horne (1954-1955), 
Hamilton worked with jazz star Gerry Mul- 
ligan and through the early 1950s with such 
vocalists as Billy Eckstine, Nat “King” Cole 
and Billie Holliday. In 1955 he assembled 
his own band which included a flute, clar- 
inet, saxophone and cello. The group ap- 
peared in the 1957 film Sweet Smell of Suc- 
cess, which also featured his music. During 
the 1960s Hamilton worked in New York 
City composing for movies, television 
shows and commercials. He helped found 
the jazz program at New York’s New School 
University, where he taught until 2010. 
Hamilton was designated a National Endow- 
ment for the Arts Jazz Master in 2004. He 
served in the U.S. Army during WWII and 
after his discharge played drums in the 
Count Basie Orchestra. 

IVOR HUGH, 86, (9-18-13) radio & tele- 
vision personality. Hugh enjoyed a 65 year 
career in radio and TV in Connecticut. He 
was the producer and host of Good Evening, 
Good Music, a classical music program heard 
on WJMJ (FM) in Hartford, CT from 1978 
until two months before he died. Hugh also 
produced ecumenical radio programs for area 
churches. He hosted The Sage Allen Concert 
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Hour on WCCC (AM) in Hartford where he 
began his career in 1947. There he also 
hosted Big Brother Bill, a variety show fea- 
turing Leroy the Duck. On television Hugh 
played the role of Flippy the Clown on 
WHNC (TV), now WTNH, in New Haven 
and Independent WHCT (TV) in Hartford. 
He was also the unseen puppeteer for 30 
years on Ring Around the World, a children’s 
program on WHNB (TV), now WVIT, in 
West Hartford featuring his wife Beth. 
British born, Hugh was a radio operator in 
Britain’s Merchant Marine during WWII. 

JANE KEAN, 90, (11-26-13) actress. 
Kean will be remembered by many as the 
long-suffering wife of Ed Norton on The 
Honeymooners (CBS Television 1971), with 
Jackie Gleason and Art Carney. The Honey- 
mooners began as a sketch on The Jackie 
Gleason Show in the early 1950s. Kean had 
worked with Gleason on the vaudeville cir- 
cuit in 1940s. She joined the cast of The 
Honeymooners in 1966 when The Jackie 
Gleason Show was moved to Miami Beach. 
Kean remained with the show through 1970. 
She also starred on the original TV musical 
“He’s for Me” presented on The Alcoa Hour 
(NBC 1957) and made guest appearances on 
Days of Our Lives (1965-1966), The Love 
Boat (1978) and other programs. Kean ap- 
peared in starring roles on Broadway during 
the 1950s including The Pajama Game and 
Will Success Spoil Rock Hudson? She also 
did voice-over work for commercials and 
television. 

BILL MAZER, 92, (10-23-13) radio & 
television personality. Mazer served as a 
sports anchor and host of the Sports Extra on 
WNEW TV) in New York City from 1971 
until the early 1990s. He was also associated 
with WFAN (AM) in New York City host- 
ing a show from 1988 until 1991. Mazer 
hosted a morning talk show on WEVD 
(AM), also in New York City, from 1992 to 
2001. He began his career at WKBW (AM) 
in Buffalo, NY in 1947 and in 1948 was ap- 
pointed Sports Director on WGR (AM) and 
was the principal sports anchor for WGR 
(TV) from 1954 through the early 1960s. In 
1964 he moved to WNBC (AM) in New 
York City to host Here, Go Nag WNBC, the 
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Ra en ee 


first sports talk show. Mazer, born as Morris 
Mazer in the Ukraine, received many awards 
and citations including three National 
Sportscasters and Sportswriter’s Association 
Sportscaster of the Year Awards for New 
York from 1964-1966. During WWII Mazer 
served in the Armed Forces-Air Force 
Transport Command. 

TONY MUSANTE, 77, (11-26-13) actor. 
Musante is probably best remembered for his 
role as Detective David Toma in the televi- 
sion police drama Toma (ABC 1973-1974). 
Musante left the program after one season for 
fear he would miss out on other opportuni- 
ties. Toma later came back in Baretta starring 
Robert Blake. He had guest roles on many 
TV series—Medical Story (NBC), Police 
Story (NBC), Oz (HBO) and in TV movies 
including Judgment: The Court Martial of 
Lieutenant William Calley (1975) and Break- 
ing Up Is Hard to Do (1979). Broadway 
credits included P.S. Your Cat Is Dead 
(1975) and The Lady From Dubuque (1980). 
Muscante’s film work includes The Pope of 
Greenwich Village (1984) and We Own the 
Night (2007). He began acting in regional 
theater and off-Broadway before breaking 
into television in the early 1960s. 

PETER O’TOOLE, 81, (12-15-13) actor. 
O’Toole achieved stardom in Lawrence of 
Arabia (1962) and was nominated eight 
times for an Academy Award for Best Actor 
without a win. In 2003 he accepted an hon- 
orary Oscar. Besides Lawrence of Arabia he 
received nominations for Becket (1964), The 
Lion in Winter (1968), Goodbye, Mr. Chips 
(1969), The Stunt Man (1980), My Favorite 
Year (1982) and Venus (2007). He remi- 
nisced about his career on television in “The 
Survival of Peter O’Toole” on Monitor 
(NBC 1983), was named Outstanding Sup- 
porting Actor in a Miniseries or Movie for 
his performance on Joan of Arc (CBS 1999) 
and filled many guest roles. The British- 
born O’Toole served as a radioman in the 
Royal Navy for two years. He attended the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Arts and then 
spent several years on-stage at the Bristol 
Old Vic Theatre. O’Toole made his film 
debut in Kidnapped in 1960. 

ELEANOR PARKER, 91, (12-9-13) ac- 
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tress. Parker played the Baroness Elsa 
Schraeder in The Sound of Music, a film pro- 
duced in 1965. She appeared in more than 45 
films during the 1940s, 1950s and 1960s— 
Pride of the Marines (1945) with John 
Garfield, Caged (1950), Scaramouche 
(1952) with Stewart Granger, The Naked 
Jungle (1954), Interrupted Melody (1955) 
and Lizzie (1957). Parker was nicknamed 
“the woman of a thousand faces” because of 
the range of parts she played. She was Sylvia 
Coldwell in the TV drama Bracken’s World 
(NBC 1969-1970) and guest starred on 
many other shows—The Love Boat, Fantasy 
Island and Murder, She Wrote. In 1963 
Parker won an Emmy Award for Outstand- 
ing Single Performance by an Actress in a 
Leading Role on the NBC medical drama 
The Eleventh Hour. Her theatrical career 
also included starring in the touring com- 
pany of Applause (1970). Parker studied act- 
ing at the Pasadena Playhouse. 

RAY SCHONBAK, 70, (11-20-13) exec- 
utive. Schonbak was VP and General _Man- 
ager of KSWB (TV) in San Diego from 
2008 until 2013. He was the driving force 
behind the TV show San Diego’s Most 
Wanted, produced in association with the 
FBI. Schonbak recently served on the Fox 
Network Affiliate Board of Directors. He 
began his career as an account executive at a 
station in Portland, ME and later worked in 
sales management at KOA (TV) in Denver. 
Schonbak then held executive positions at 
WRGB (TV) in Albany, NY and WTCN 
(TV) in Minneapolis-Saint Paul. He formed 
Triad Communications and consulted at 
many stations, later working in broadcast ac- 
quisitions as a broker and buyer of TV sta- 
tions. Schonbak also held corporate roles as 
Group VP at Benedek Broadcasting and 
President of Emmis Communications where 
he led its 16 Fox affiliates. 

DR. LEE THORNTON, 71, (9-25-13) 
journalist. Thornton was host of NPR’s A// 
Things Considered weekend edition from 
1982 until 1992. She was the first black 
named to co-host the news program. In 
1992 Thornton joined CNN where she pro- 
duced Both Sides with Jessie Jackson. She 
also began teaching journalism at the Philip 
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Merrill College of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland in 1997 and was the Col- 
lege’s Interim Dean from 2008 to 2009. 
Lucy Dalglish, Dean of the College, said 
Thornton “was a journalism and communi- 
cation scholar. She was a broadcast journal- 
ist. She excelled at both things. And she 
could move back and forth in those fields 
seamlessly and be spectacularly good at 
both.” She joined CBS in 1974 and in 1977 
covered the White House for CBS News 
during the Carter administration. Earlier 
Thornton worked for WLWT (TV), an NBC 
affiliate in Cincinnati. 

AUDREY TOTTER, 95, (12-12-13) ac- 
tress. Totter had her signature role in the 
1949 film Tension. Some of her other film 
work included The Postman Always Rings 
Twice (1946), Lady in the Lake (1947) star- 
ring Robert Montgomery, High Wall (1947), 
The Unsuspected (1947) and The Set-Up 
(1949). Totter made her film debut in Main 
Street After Dark (1945). Some of her radio 
work included The Screen Guild Theater 
(ABC 1950) production of Champagne for 


Caesar and played the part of Millie Bron- © 


son on Meet Millie (CBS 1951-1954). Her 
TV starring roles included: Lux Playhouse 
(CBS 1958), Cimarron City (NBC 1958- 
1960), Our Man Higgins (ABC 1962-1963) 
and Medical Center (CBS 1972-1976). Tot- 
ter’s final acting role was in an episode of 
Angela Lansbury’s Murder, She Wrote 
(CBS 1987). She began her career acting in 
radio dramas in Chicago and New York City 
before going to Hollywood and signing a 
contract with MGM. 

MARCIA WALLACE, 70, (10-25-13) 
actress. Wallace was the voice of scoffing 
schoolteacher Edna Krabappel on the car- 
toon TV show The Simpsons (FOX 1989 to 
date). She was among six performers from 
the cast who received a combined Emmy 
Award in 1992 for their Outstanding Voice- 
Over Performance. Other prime-time cast 
appearances included receptionist Carol 
Kester Bondurant on The Bob Newhart 
Show (CBS 1972-1978) and Maggie Hawley 
on That’s My Bush (Comedy Central 2001). 
Wallace also made guest appearances on 
Taxi (ABC 1978), Magnum, P.I. (CBS 
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1980), Full House (ABC 1987) and Murphy 
Brown (CBS 1994). After college, Wallace 
moved to New York City and in 1968 she 
joined an off-Broadway improvisational 
troupe, “The Fourth Wall.” She made fre- 
quent guest appearances on The Merv Grif- 
fin Show (1962) which led to her being cast 
on The Bob Newhart Show. Wallace also ap- 
peared in summer stock productions, dinner 
theaters and on commercials. 

CEDAR WALTON, 79, (8-19-13) jazz pi- 
anist and composer. Walton worked with al- 
most every major jazz performer of his era 
and was honored as a National Endowment 
for the Arts Jazz Master in 2010. He per- 
formed with singer Billie Holiday and trum- 
peter Dizzy Gillespie and continued to per- 
form until shortly before his death. Walton 
came to New York City in 1955 and worked 
with trombonist J.J. Johnson in 1958 before 
joining the Jazztet fronted by Art Farmer and 
Benny Golson. From 1961 to 1964 he held 
the piano chair of Blakely’s Jazz Messengers. 
Walton wrote the title track of one of the Jazz 
Messengers’ most renowned albums, Mosaic 
(1961). Some of his other compositions in- 
cluded Bolivia, Firm Roots, Ojos de Rojo and 
Mode for Joe. Walton was in an Army band 
in Germany from 1956 until 1958. 

FRANK WESS, 91, (10-30-13) tenor sax- 
ophonist, flutist and composer. Wess played 
tenor saxophone in Count Basie Orchestra’s 
beginning in 1953. During his 11 years with 
Basie he pioneered the flute in jazz settings. 
Wess wrote several tunes and was heard on 
the classic April in Paris (1955) and Atomic 
Mr. Basie (1958) albums. He composed 
Corner Pocket which became a classic hit 
for the Basie group. Wess played with the 
Billie Eckstine Orchestra (1944-1945), then 
Eddie Heyward, Lucky Millender and Bull 
Moose Jackson. During the 1960s and 1970s 
Davis played in Broadway pit orchestras and 
for TV programs including David Frost and 
Dick Cavett talk shows and Saturday Night 
Live (NBC). Later he became a soloist and 
leader of his own groups. He was honored in 
2007 as a Jazz Master by the National En- 
dowment for the Arts. During WWII he was 
a musician in the U.S. Army. 

(continued on page 28) 
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A Gammatron Compendium 


ne of the more engaging sidelines in 

tube history is the Gammatron — a tri- 
ode that operated with an internal control el- 
ement, but without a grid. The most famous 
member of this family, its namesake, is the 
Gammatron devised by Heintz & 
Kaufman Ltd. on the West Coast 
about 1935, but there were many 
others before and after. 


Origins 

Why “Gamma”? Well, H & K 
apparently cast about for a name 
for the element that made their 
device provide amplification. The 
evident answer is that if one has 
an “alpha” element, then a “beta,” 
then logically the third would be a 
“gamma.” The operating princi- 
ple here is that if one takes a 
diode and adds a second, typically 


smaller, anode, correctly placed Type 55 from His- 
with respect to the filament and tory San Jose col- 
lection. Photo by 
anode can control the current Bill Durfey. 


main anode, then the “gamma” 


through the tube. 

H & K was having some unpleasantness 
with the patent department at RCA at the 
time [1]. An obvious guess at the reason for 
the litigation was the “Radio Signaling Sys- 
tem” patents issued to Lee de Forest in 
1924. However the real problem was a bas- 
ket of twenty-seven tube technology and 
tube circuit patents controlled by RCA, but 
issued to such famous figures as H. J. van 
der Bijl and H. D. Arnold of Western Elec- 
tric, R. V. L. Hartley and R. A. Heising of 
Bell Labs, or W. G. Cady of GE. 

H & K offered a line of tubes to its major 
customer, the Globe Wireless Company, 
and to the general market. Examples have 
survived of the Type 5 (a receiving tube of 
UX-201A size), Type 55 (a power tube of 
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75-watt rating), Type 155 (150 watt dissipa- 
tion) and type 255 (500 watts). There were 
numerous developmental variants of these, 
some numbered, some anonymous. 

A goodly range of these exists in the Per- 
ham Collection held by “History 
San Jose,” and have been docu- 
mented in recent years [2]. One 
of four 55s held by HSJ is shown 
in a photo. The 55, 155, and 255 
were advertised on the rear 
cover of the 1936 edition of the 
Radio Handbook, along with an 
emerging line of grid-type tubes. 
The RCA suit was settled that 
year, and H & K dropped the 
gridless line soon after. 

H & K adopted “Gammatron” 
as a trademark for its whole 
product line, rectifiers included, 
up until the company liquidated 
in 1953. The name popped up 
ca. 1976 in the hands of “Heintz 
& Kaufman Ltd.” (same name as 
the original company) of Culver 
City, CA, about 400 miles south 
of the original location in San Francisco. 
The trade name — and original H & K car- 
ton art — now appeared on a wide line of 


Gridless wireless detector, from de Forest 
Patent 879,532. 
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rebranded receiving tubes. It has 
led to some confusion in recent 
times “is this a British com- 
pany?” The very name still 
causes confusion and a certain 
amount of mirth — consider a 
“Gammatron” 6146B! 


Before H & K 


Long before H & K, however, 
we have Lee de Forest’s 1908 
patent 879,532 on “Space 
Telegraphy.” It shows Audion 
wireless detectors in two forms: 
one with a grid, the other with 
“wings” on either side of the fil- 
ament (illustrated with this arti- 
cle). The dual-wings scheme is 
repeated in his 1907 Patent 
841,387, which was a “Device 
for Amplifying Feeble Electri- 
cal Currents.” 

The author G.F.J. Tyne later 
commented on this tube in his 
Saga of the Vacuum Tube 
“Twlhile it might repeat, it is 
doubtful that it would amplify.” 
His figure shows the gridless 
version of the Audion from Pat. 
879, 532. Curiously, the arc ra- 
diotelephone set that de Forest 
sold to the Navy, for its 1907 
around-the-world cruise, was di- 
agrammed as if it used the grid- 
less Audion [3]. 

There is evidence, in the form 
of surviving developmental 
tubes, of research at Westing- 
house, ca. 1920, on a Gamma- 
tron receiving tube predating the 
WR-21 and other gridded tubes 
[4]. Such an effort apparently 
became unnecessary when RCA 
granted a license under its 
patents. 

A later commercial product 
was a receiving tube in gridless 


form, the Magnavox Type A of 1924-26. 
Here a “control electrode,” a sheet-metal 
strip with jagged teeth punched into it, sur- 
rounded the filament. OST had an article on 
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Internal structure of 
original Magnavox 
Type A. From QST 
December, 1925 


Unidentified French 
receiving Gamma- 
tron (Radio News, 
Sept. 1925) 


the tube [5], and this publication 
has recently run a detailed 
analysis of the patents behind it 
[6]. The structure has a remark- 
ably Gammatron-like character, 
even though the name hadn’t 
been coined yet. 

The Gammatron idea reached 
France ca. 1925. A drawing in 
Radio News for September, 
1925, reports “The French Tube 
here shown uses, instead of a 


grid, a concave strip which is 


placed on the opposite side of the 
filament from the plate. The fila- 
ment is heated by one dry cell 
and the tube may be used as ei- 
ther a detector or an amplifier.” 


After H & K 


The Gammatron idea was not 
forgotten, even after H & K 
abandoned it. Eitel-McCul- 
lough experimented with four 
tubes of this form during 1943- 
44, even though not being par- 
ticularly troubled by RCA’s 
patent portfolio [7]. Fragmen- 
tary information survives on 
these in files owned by History 
San Jose. 

The Eimac X34 was a “Gam- 
matron, UHF twin-plate,” with 
filament taking 6 amps at 1.6 
volts, from May 1943. 

The X264 was a “Gamma- 
Grid Tetrode,” dating from Oc- 
tober 1944. It had a cage-type 
filament (eight vertical bars of 
30-mil thoriated tungsten wire, 
24" high). Inside the cage was 
the gamma-grid, a simple cylin- 
der of 0.26" diameter. The rest 
of the parts came from the pro- 
duction 527 radar triode: the 
screen was a 527 control grid, 
and the plate and bulb were also 


527 components. The filament drew 79 
amps at 4.0 volts. A note on the log sheet 
for this type reports “previous type made 
with %" cylinder for grid but dev. g-f short.” 
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The X265 was another tetrode 
from a month later. The filament 
and bulb were the same as for the 
X264. However, the grid (still in- 
side the filament cage) was a 
ribbed assembly with the ribs ex- 
tending between the filament 
wires. The screen “grid” was an 
array of eight radial elements of 
A" tantalum ribbon. Filament demand was 


83 amps at 4.0 V. The peak emission given 


by the filament was 50 amps, suggesting a 
plan to use it as a pulsed radar oscillator. 
Finally, the X282 was another “Gamma- 
Grid tetrode” from December. Its filament 
and grids were very similar to those in the 
X265. However, the anode was a “special 
1000T plate 1%" dia.” and 2%." long. The 
stem was that of the 527 (“center rod used 
for grid lead’) and the bulb was from the 
production 450T. The use of a 1000T anode 


A medium-gain audio amplifier using a 6AX5. 
From The Tube Collector. 


suggests a one-kilowatt dissipation rating, 
twice that of H & K’s 255. Graphs of test re- 
sults go up to 4500 volts and 5.9 amps. — 


The Gammatron in Modern Times 
The Gammatron principle has received 
attention from modern-day experimenters. 
Little did RCA suspect, upon introducing 
the 6AX5GT full-wave rectifier in 1950, 
that the new tube had a construction (flat 
parallel plates facing each other astride a 
common cathode) that could give Gamma- 
tron operation. Credit for noticing this goes 
to Reed Fisher, W2CQH, who devised an 
audio amplifier, audio oscillator, and RF os- 
cillator based on this tube some ten years 
ago [8]. In this use, the tube needs to have its 
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Gamma-grid, screen, and overall element assembly of 
X265. From laboratory log sheet. 


heater voltage cut back to three or four volts 
so as to operate in the emission-limited (cur- 
rent-starved) mode. Otherwise the plate cur- 
rent will “run away” with harmful effects. 

The 6AXS is not the only available Gam- 
matron-capable rectifier. The Raytheon 
6X4W and Tung-Sol 6X4W/6X4WA have 
an interleaved construction of the plates. 
(The same does not apply to the more usual 
versions of the 6X4.) A detailed study of 
this type with characteristic curves was 
made available in 2008 [9]. Gain figures of 
3 to 11 were obtained at heater volt- 
ages around two volts. Some 
6X5WGTs also work in Gammatron 
mode, and have appeared in a small 
AM broadcast transmitter [10] 

A Google search will turn up other 
examples of Gammatron-mode equip- 
ment. One is a small AM transmitter, 
and a receiver, on www.radiomu- 
seum.org using the Soviet 1zh37b 
“rod” tube. In any event, it’s pretty 
novel to build equipment that gets 
gain or oscillation from diodes. The 
Gammatron does that quite well. 
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SILENT KEYS 


CHARLES “CHUCK” J. STINGER, 
W8GEA, 89, (2-15-14) began his employ- 
ment at Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 
in 1947, as a WLW (AM) transmitter engi- 
neer at Mason, OH. He was later employed 
by the Voice of America (VOA) Bethany 
Relay Station located a mile from WLW. 
Stinger retired as Plant Supervisor after 38 
years of high power broadcasting. He at- 
tended several radio schools, where he re- 
ceived his radio telephone and telegraph li- 
censes. Stinger obtained his amateur radio 
license in 1950. He was a member of AWA 
for over 50 years and was one of its original 
members. Stinger was Corresponding Sec- 
retary for the Third Annual AWA confer- 
ence held at the Jack Gray Wireless Mu- 


We record the passing of the fo ] lowing A ue 
deep be 


plifier/Oscillator,” Tube Collector, 
April 2004, p. 18-19. 

9. D. Stocks, “Further Investigations of the 
Rectifier-Gammatron - Tests on the 
6X4W (Raytheon and Tung-Sol,” Tube 
Collector, Dec. 2008, pp. 6-10. 

10.R. Deuel, “A Gammatron AM Trans- 
mitter,’ Tube Collector, Feb. 2006, pp. 
3-6. 
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The writer wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion to Ted Hannah, K3CL and Dr. A. David 
Wunsch for additional source material. 


seum in Mason, OH in 1965. He gave a pre- 
sentation at the 2000 AWA Annual Confer- 
ence entitled, “Crosley and Super Power 
Station WLW.” In 2003 Stinger’s article, 
“The Eminent Years of Powel Crosley, Jr., 
His Transmitters, Receivers, Products, and 
Broadcast Station WLW, 1921-1940,” was 
published in the AWA Review. Collecting 
radios, wireless equipment and radio arti- 
facts and bee keeping were two of his many 
hobbies. Stinger served in the Army ‘Air 
Force during WWII. He was a resident of 
Hamilton, OH. Thanks to the Weigel Fu- 
neral Home. Other information was ob- 
tained from The Old Timer’s Bulletin (now 
the AWA Journal), August 2000, Vol. 41, 
No. 3 and The AWA Review 2003, Vol. 16. 


Please submit all information about members who have become Silent Keys to Charles S. Griffen, W1GYR, 
400 Seabury Drive, Apt. 4153, Bloomfield, CT 06002-2660. Silent Key notifications must confirm the per- 
son's death by one of the following means: a letter from a family member, a copy of a newspaper obituary 
notice, a copy of a death certificate, a letter from the family lawyer or the executor or mail returned by the 
U.S. Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 
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THE COMMUNICATIONS 


RECEIVER 


BY BARRY WILLIAMS, KD5VC, 2002 MUSTANG LANE, ROSHARON, TX 77583 


E-MAIL: hroengineer@gmail.com 


Dissecting a Home Brew National SW-4 


he fact that this home brew bread- 
ik receiver is related to the Na- 

tional SW-4 production receiver is 
evident by the presence of an “SW-4 Duo 
Coupler.” Originally the SW-4 was avail- 
able either as a set of parts or a complete 
tested unit. After close examination, it was 
also noted that some parts of the receiver 
had short pigtails, suggesting that they had 
been re-used. ) 

At first, I thought that perhaps just a few 
parts salvaged from an SW-4 had been used 
along with miscellaneous parts from the 
junk box. However after doing a close com- 
parison with my factory built SW-4, I found 
that everything but the tube 
sockets, chassis, front panel, 
and dial mechanism was an 
exact duplicate of the factory 
unit. It is my belief that this re- 
ceiver was a reconstruction of a 
damaged SW-4. 

The SW-4 is probably the 
rarest of all National production 
receivers. It was produced from 
late 1928 to early 1930 ending 
with the advent of the SW-5. 
The SW-4 was an improved 
SW-2 with two audio stages. 
The tube lineup included the 
new 222 tetrode as an untuned 
RF Amplifier, an 00A “soft” tri- 
ode detector, a 40 triode high mu 
audio amplifier, and a 171A tri- 
ode final audio power amplifier. 

The audio coupling stages 
common during this era were of 
three types: resistance coupling, 
inductive coupling and trans- 
former coupling. In 1929 the 
state of the art audio transform- 
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ers were inefficient, and had limited fre- 
quency response. Resistive coupling was 
quite inefficient, but had excellent fre- 
quency response. Inductive coupling was 
more efficient than resistance coupling, and 
was close to resistive coupling in frequency 
response. National chose inductive cou- 
pling for the SW-4, SW-5, and SW-3. 

The original National parts in this bread- 
board receiver included the Duo Coupler, 
tuning capacitor and switch, RF choke, 2"- 
diameter six-contact coil socket, and “C” 
coil. The fixed capacitors are Aerovox, just 
as used in the factory constructed SW-4. 

The factory constructed SW-4 used a 


Front and top views of the Home Brew SW-4. 
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Antenna end of the breadboard showing 222 RF amplifier, 


RF choke and tuning coil. 


Bakelite chassis, steel perimeter base plate, 
front panel, and cabinet. The dial was a type 
‘“E” similar to the “H” type used on the SW- 
5, except for a single in-line capacitor in- 
stead of the dual type used in the SW-S. 

This home brew version of the SW-4 
uses a Bakelite front panel, which had a 
couple of holes from an earlier application, 
and a wooden breadboard base. The type 
‘“E” dial was replaced by a phenolic type 
“A” dial. Both of these dial types were 
marked 0 to 150 over the 270 degree arc 
covered by the tuning capacitor, so a log- 
ging scale made for the original receiver 
would still be useful. 

The antenna input of the receiver is con- 
nected to a “Number 10 Impedance” RF 
choke along with the grid of the 222 tube. 
The other end of the choke is connected to 
ground. These chokes were wound of #33 
wire on an insulated tube about the size of 
a resistor of that period. They were offered 
by National for $1.00 each and, given that 
they were wired between the antenna and 
ground, it appears that they may have failed 
often. The used ones found at swap meets 
are normally open. 

The 222 tube required 90 to 135 volts for 
the plate, 45 volts for the screen and had a 
3.3-volt filament. The odd filament voltage 
was provided by a series resistor from the 
5-volt filament supply. The voltage drop 
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across the resistor gave the 
correct bias with respect to the 
grid. The untuned RF ampli- 
fier did provide some gain, but 
its primary purpose was to iso- 
late the detector from the an- 
tenna. This made the detector 
much more stable, and if it did 
oscillate it would not radiate. 

The output of the 222 stage 
was coupled to the detector 
through the coil and the grid 
leak resistor and parallel ca- 
pacitor. The coil was wound 
with three separate windings, 
a “slot” primary winding as 
developed by Drake and 
Browning, a feedback wind- 
ing, and a primary winding 
which was wound between the secondary 
windings. These coils were wound on a 2" 
diameter form with a positioning slot and 
six contact points. The material of the coil 
form was phenolic with wood dust as a 
filler material. This caused the coils to ab- 
sorb moisture, and therefore change in 
value with humidity. Late in 1929, National 
developed a mica filled material they called 
R39, which was much more stable. I have 
not seen any of the SW-4 coils that were 
made of this material. 

The tuning capacitor is a “National 
Frame Girder” type which uses a unique 
design. It is split into two parts, one of 4 
plates and one of 9 plates. The 4-plate sec- 
tion is used alone on the higher frequencies, 
to get higher values, the 9-plate section is 
paralleled with the 4-plate section. The 
switch that is used with this capacitor is a 
shorting plug that is either pushed in, or 
pulled out to insert or remove the 9-plate 
section from the circuit. 

The SW-4 Duo Coupler included two 
sets of couplers, each consisting of a cou- 
pling capacitor, grid leak resistor, and in- 
ductor. Input was taken from the detector 
via an RF choke, output to the high mu tri- 
ode, and then coupled to the final audio am- 
plifier. The inductor was nominally 1000 
H; the resistor was approximately 5 
megohms. A single section coupler was 
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produced by National for the 
SW-3 series, it was designated 
S-101. 

The base unit sold by Na- 
tional had a Bakelite plate with 
integral tube sockets and was 
pre-drilled for mounting the 
remaining parts. If this re- 
ceiver was built from a dam- 
aged SW-4, the original sock- 
ets could not be removed and 
re-used. The builder used high 
quality spring mounted Ben- 
jamin brand tube sockets. The 
holders for the detector grid 
leak and RF choke appear to 
be identical to the ones used in 
the factory assembled model. 

This receiver is fitted with a 
201A detector instead of the 
200A. The 200A was not a high vacuum 
tube. At the perfect operating point, these 
tubes can be extremely sensitive. Unfortu- 
nately they were also very noisy. Most of the 
200As were replaced with 201As by the 
owners. Additional gain was easily available 
in the audio section, but the noise from the 
detector could not be removed once added to 
the signal. Owners realizing that installed the 
201A and turned up the audio gain. Weak 
signals could then be copied that would oth- 
erwise be masked by the noise generated in 
the 200A. 

I really enjoy looking at home brew re- 
ceivers and trying to decipher the design 
followed by the original builder. This unit 
will probably be removed from the bread- 


Coupler. 
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Detector/audio end of breadboard showing grid leak as- 
sembly (behind tuning capacitor), and the SW-4 Duo 


board and mounted on a plastic base plate 
similar to the original Bakelite unit pro- 
vided by National. The coil information for 
the SW-2/SW-4 is the same, and is avail- 
able on the internet. I will probably order 
some Delrin 2" diameter tubing and wind 
additional coils for this receiver. I would 
place this receiver just below the AC Super 
Wasp, which used a tuned RF amplifier. 
The SWS was an improvement with ganged 
tuning for the RF stage and Detector. Coils 
for the SW-5 series and SW-3 are much 
easier to find than the 2" SW-2/SW-4 coils. 
The SW-4 is more of a collector’s find than 
a useful receiver. 

“as 

Barry 
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aN 
“Ss THEME: HALLICRAFTERS 


would like to extend my warmest welcome to the 53rd annual 
| AWA Convention. This year will truly be an exciting one. We call 

it a World Convention because we are World Class. And so are 
you! Together we will put together this second to none event. 

Convention registration is, as always, open to the general public 
and the Flea Market will be open to walk-in customers. The Con- 
vention will be held, once more, at the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology Conference Center, which is offering a special convention 
rate of $99.00 for a single or double. For info or reservations, call 
(585) 359-1800. 

The Conference Center has restaurant facilities, and there is a 
special convention dinner event every evening. Advance registration 
is STRONGLY encouraged. The Wednesday evening bash is not be 
missed because the pizza is on us! And bring your dancing shoes. 
We have a great band this year courtesy of Bob Hobday. He has a 
knack for finding excellent entertainment. 

| am most proud of our presentation list for this year. | can tell you 
that | wouldn't miss this Convention even if | wasn't the Chairman. 
As always, we have a mix of our talented regulars with some equally 
talented newcomers. And remember, | am always looking for inter- 
esting ideas for the future. 

This year | will be spending much more time with you. Dan Wa- 
terstraat and his wife Sue will be helping out tremendously by han- 
dling registration using Richard Neidich’s brilliant new registration 
application. Make sure that you give them a big load of thanks. Reg- 
istration is a truly tough job. 

The Conference Center is reached from Exit 46 of the New York 
State Thruway (I-90): take I-390 north to NY 253 west, to NY 15 
south. For visitors arriving by air, the location is about seven miles 
from the airport. There is shuttle service 6 a.m.-11 p.m. Specify the 
RIT Conference Center — not the RIT college campus. 

See the rest of this Convention Preview as well as the “Conven- 
tion Doings” section of the Membership News column in this issue 
for more information. If you have any questions or concerns please 
contact me personally by email or telephone. See you at the Con- 
vention! 

Roy Wildermuth, W2IT 

AWA World Convention Chairperson 

585-899-6703 


Contest 


CHRIS BACON 


ae AND SUE 


AWA 2014 WORLD CONVENTION 


RIT INN AND CONFERENCE CENTER, ROCHESTER, NY ¢ AUGUST 12-16, 2014 


Poe and Overall 
Event Chaii es 
ROY WILDERI 


GEOFFREY BOURNE. 


Finance 


WATERSTRAAT 


Directions to the new Museum Complex from the RIT Conference Center: Right (south) on Rt. 
15. At Avon (9.5 mi.), left (east) on Rts. 5 & 20. At Bloomfield (16 mi.), pass the Holloway House 


restaurant and continue east on 5 & 20 approximately one mile. The Museum complex will be 
on your right at the intersection of Route 444. 
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Highlights of the Annual Convention 


We have come a long way from being a “radio meet” to being a World Convention. But when you 
review the highlights below, you will agree that the title is well deserved. 


Food, Glorious Food — 4 Days Of It 
e At the International Dinner 
e At the Pizza Dance Party FREE FREE FREE 


you can eat! 


e At the Ladies Luncheon. Don’t forget it — an : Film Presentation 


: To be announced. 


AWA tradition! 
e At the AWA Banquet — PRIME RIB! 


e And don't forget the delicious hamburgers, : A ial rite ‘Al b nae 
Pueesepereersarid sausage served atthe flea; |’ "Poca! CVen!>: Staton Wide onvine alld 


Market. 


: Our New Free-Wheeling Flea Market 


: A $30.00 flat rate buys all the real estate you 
: want. Drive in, pick your spaces and set up. First 
: come, first served. All the spaces you want for 


e At the Collins Buffet. What a great deal — all : $30.00 total 


Ham Radio Contacts 


: W2AN using vintage Hallicrafters equipment 
: courtesy of the Rochester DX Association. This 
: will be their 5th year with us. 


Key and Telegraph and Enigma (2 different Presentations) .........ccesceeseeees Tom Perera 
RM PrMeaTEMETSARY OU LE VARURL ces.1 2658 5 sees sdcoitien) seeaseeedougtiont cade weeuncaets etree ome Bart Lee 
Automatic Link Establishment and Military H.F..........ccccsssseseseeeseeeseeees Roy Wildermuth 
OPMPAOCEMURACIO BIOAACASTNG aos. iaiberececscs akg ss caedsdenwbltdasupeatasiet sxaecGeeeaservaisvstes Paul Jason 
Pe ee BU CCLe cg ala A atl ee ORR Es a Carol Perry 
BEVET FE FODICS TACO pete t a. eet. tis Ele ss sacascansth «oe Picest ccs hacahagdle roo sasbea ces Mike Adams 
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Slee Rhee OUIPIMEMLSVINPOSIUNM a... cadincnnnnedecechtoeevietlcs tcaop conch se soanetactanes Felicia Kreuzer 
COO Ep ais a MIN ee ee OR ie 5 <a et Re RS SAR OME Or, Boos a Bill Cairns 
PASO TE RESTOFAtONS, SCMINAL - ax: cnnpsiesesusschinsgeeveannsterterelecasanaSenclemadere ee Host: Marc Ellis 
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2014 Old Equipment Contest 


Theme: Hallicrafters 
By Geoffrey Bourne and Chris Bacon, Contest Coordinators 


Theme Categories 


Hallicrafters was a prolific company with a diverse : 
product portfolio. For many years, it defined short- : 
wave listening and amateur radio. It is not possible : 
to do justice to its history and numerous “firsts” : 
here; those interested in the company’s products : 
and history should start with Chuck Dachis’ excel- : 
lent book, Radios by Hallicrafters (Schiffer Publish- 
ing Co., Arlington, PA, 1996). For the 2014 AWA : 
Conference, our Hallicrafters Theme Categories are: : 
: ceiver (which tuned 5.6 MHz to 80 MHz), the SX-10, 
: was introduced in 1936. In 1937, the SX-16 was 

Starting in 1932 in a plant on North State Street : 
in Chicago, William J. “Bill” Halligan, an avid ama- : 
teur and radio enthusiast, started assembling afew : 
superheterodyne shortwave receivers at a time, by : 
hand, for sale to other hams. The company name, : 
Hallicrafters, was a conjunction of Halligan and : 
‘handcrafted.’ Three models, S-1 through S-3, were: 
produced. However the company was soon shut : 
down by RCA's legal department for building su- : 
: day, and was one of the most popular Hallicrafters ° 

Halligan was not defeated so easily. He arranged : 
an alliance with the nearly bankrupt Silver Marshall. : 
Company, which had a valid RCA license, and re- : 
sumed making shortwave sets and some previous: 
Silver Marshall products using the Silver Marshall : 
and Hallicrafters names. Since Silver Marshall's fi- : 
nancial problems proved insurmountable, Halligan : 
now merged Hallicrafters with Echophone, which : 
was also nearly out of business but had a super- : 


1. The Early Years (1932-1936) 


perhets without a license. 


heterodyne license. 


short wave and household radios. 
1: Enter any pre-1937 Hallicrafters product 


2. Hallicrafters Comes of Age 
(1937-1941) 
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Halligan shaped its growth and development in 
ways which set the company apart from its com- 
petitors. Always fascinated with new technology, 
he insisted that his sets had to offer the latest ad- 
vances and features, but he never lost sight of the 
fact that most of his customers were hams who did 
not necessarily have deep pockets. 

A brief summary of Hallicrafters products during 
this era is impressive. The first commercial VHF re- 


the first communications receiver to feature a cali- 
brated S-meter. 1938 saw the introduction of the - 
DD-1 Skyrider Diversity, the first diversity receiver 
offered to the ham and serious shortwave listener 
market, and the HT-1 transmitter. In 1939-40, the — 
firm jumped into FM with the S-31, which tuned the 
AM broadcast band and the old (40 MHz to 51. 
MHz) FM band. 1940 saw the introduction of the 
SX-28, which was considered state of the art in its 


receivers ever. Also in 1940 the S-29 receiver was 
introduced. It was one of the first battery-powered 
portable communications receivers. 

2A: Pre-war (1937-1941) Hallicrafters and Echo- 

phone Receivers 

2B: Pre-war Transmitters 


3. Hallicrafters Military Equipment | 
When World War Two began, the military 


: needed a huge variety of communications receivers 

By 1935 a new line of Hallicrafters communica- : 
tions receivers was in production. The 1936 SX-9 : 
“Super Skyrider” was perhaps the first communi- : 
cations receiver designed from the start to use : 
metal tubes. It incorporated the right mix of fea- : 
tures, performance, and price, and became the first : 
Hallicrafters model to enjoy widespread popularity. : 
The Echophone name disappeared, but was resur- : 
rected between 1940-1953 for a line of entry-level : 


and transmitters, and it turned to Hallicrafters for 
complete units, subcontracting, and parts. In some 
cases, the Army used an earlier Hallicrafters design 
such as the HT-4 short-wave transmitter, which be- 
came the BC-610 with only minor changes. Other 
sets were wartime developments which had no 
civilian counterparts. Hallicrafters remained a mili- 
tary contractor of great significance until the end of 
its existence as an independent company. 
3: Hallicrafters Military Equipment 


4. The Postwar Years (1946-1954) 


Following World War II, many companies real- 


: ized that wartime restrictions on the manufacture 
Once the company was firmly established, Bill : 


of consumer products had left behind a huge de- 
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mand to be filled once the restrictions were lifted. : 
Hallicrafters therefore decided to try its luck in the : 
consumer arena. Console, table and portable ra- : 
dios, TV sets, and high fidelity tuners and receivers : 
were produced, along with a line of elaborate : 
“Trans World” portable AM and shortwave radios: 
which were designed to go head-to-head with : 
Zenith’s Trans Oceanic line. While the consumer : 
products were generally well received, the Halli- : 
crafters name on a clock radio on a nightstand sim-_ 
ply did not convey the same meaning that it had on: 
a short wave radio in a ham station, and sales never : 
reached the volume that was hoped for. The con- : 
fully assembled at the factory if desired. 


sumer products were phased out in the mid-1950s 


except for a LED clock radio of Asian origins that : 


was offered in the early 1970s. 


In the meantime, the amateur products contin- : 
ued to emerge at an incredible pace. Realizing that 
amateur equipment was often more likely to make: 
: 6. Changing Times (1963-1979) 


it into a spare room or den if it was acceptable to 


the feminine side of the family, Hallicrafters hired 
noted industrial designers like Raymond Loewy to : 
re-style many of the communications receivers in : 
the line. Notable receivers of the postwar era in- : 
clude the S-38, an immensely popular short wave : 
listener and novice receiver, and the SX-42, which : 
was the first continuous tuning all-wave receiver. : 
The latter covered 535 kHz to 110 MHz and hadde- : 
tectors for AM and FM so it could be used for en- : 
few Japanese made AM/FM/SW portable radios. In 


tertainment as well as communications. Other sig- 


nificant receivers in this era were the 1952 SX-73, : 
which was intended to go head-to-head with the : 
Hammarlund SP-600 in military and commercial : 
markets but was also available to amateurs, and : 
the SX-88 of 1954, which was considered the finest: 
: brokered to sell the name to investors who hoped 
to convince the government that they could handle 
4B: Postwar (1946-1954) Amateur and Commu- : 
: had. Apparently the government was not con- 
: vinced; the contracts failed to materialize, and since 
the early 1980s, the name and all remaining assets 


commercial receiver available at the time. 
AA: Hallicrafters Consumer Products 


nications Equipment 


5. The Golden Years (1954-1962) 


After leaving the consumer electronics business, 
Hallicrafters redirected its efforts to its core : 
strengths, communications and amateur radio : 
equipment. The hobby was quite lively at the time : 
and there was a huge demand for equipment that : 
could be used in the new modes hams were then : 
experimenting with such as single sideband, nar- : 
row band FM, radio teletype, and slow scan TV. The : 
HA-1 “T.0. Keyer” of 1960 was one of the first: 


products ever offered to hams which used “digital” 


circuitry. With the Cold War and the national pre- 
occupation with civil defense, a line of VHF monitor : 
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receivers were introduced with names like “Civic 
Patrol,” “Civic Monitor,” and “Defender.” 
Citizens’ Band radios, including both base sta- 
tion and handie-talkie models, were introduced in 
1959 with the CB-1 “Littlefone.” Hallicrafters re- 
mained in the CB radio business into the early 
1970s. Recognizing that kit building was then a 
popular pastime, Hallicrafters introduced a line of 
kit test instruments known as the “H" line, or Mas- 
ter Kits. The line included a capacitance/resistance 
bridge, a signal generator, a VIVM, a bench power 
supply, an oscilloscope, and resistor and capacitor 
substitution boxes. The kits could also be ordered 


5A: 1954-1962 Amateur Equipment 

5B: Hallicrafters Test Equipment 

5C: Hallicrafters Citizens Band Transceivers and 
VHF Monitors 


In 1966, Hallicrafters was sold to Northrop Cor- 
poration, which continued to make the amateur 
products along with its military contracting. Like 
most other American amateur radio manufacturers, 
intense overseas competition and economic forces 
caused sales to go into a steep decline. Northrop 
ended production of most amateur radio equipment 
in 1972, but the company lingered on a few more 
years selling amateur accessories, CB radios, and a 


1975, Northrop sold the Hallicrafters name and re- 
maining non-military product lines; the factory be- 
came Northrop’s Defense Systems Division. By 
1979, Hallicrafters existed only on paper; there 
were no products bearing the name. A deal was 


military contracts the same way the old company 


have been held by bankruptcy court trustees. 
6: 1963-1979 Hallicrafters Products 


7. Hallicrafters “Open” Category 

Over the years, Hallicrafters made a variety of 
products which do not fit any of the larger cate- 
gories. Some of these items were intended for spe- 
cial purposes; others were concept items introduced 
to test a particular market, but did not catch on. 

7: Any Hallicrafters product not fitting the other 

categories 
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Standard Contest Categories 


8. Passive Receivers 
Any detecting device, not including vacuum 


tubes or solid state amplifying devices, whose pur- : 
pose is to convert radio energy into intelligent : 


signals. 


9. 1920s Superhet Receivers 


Any receiver which employs the super hetero- : 
dyne circuit and is from the 1920s can be entered : 
: designed with large surface areas for better sound 
: reproduction. There are many fine examples of this 
: type of speaker. i.e. Tower Adventurer, Western 


here. 


10.1920s Tuned RF Receivers 


During the 20s the TRF set was one of the most 
widely produced receivers on the market. It was sold : 
: 16. Test Equipment 


in kit form, factory assembled or built from scratch 


from plans in a magazine. This is where you would : 
: list would include Supreme, Superior, Hickok, We- 
: ston, Read-Rite, General Radio, Simpson, Rider, RCA 
: And too many others to list. So surprise us, bring in 
: the unusual or the common. 

Many manufacturers employed different circuits : 

: 17.Tubes 

The Regen and Reflex are among the many circuits : 
that were used. Bring in a fine example of this type : 
: the display, such as historical significance, techno- 
: logical breakthrough, etc. The display should tell a 
: Story. 


enter a Freshman Masterpiece or an AK 20 and so on. 


11.1920s Regenerative and 
Reflexed Receivers 


to improve the receiving capabilities of their radios. 


of radio. 


12. Cathedrals, Tombstones and Consoles 
1930s and 1940s 


These are probably the best known of antique : 
radio styles. Just about everyone remembers some- : 
one in their family having one. So bring in that : 
Philco 90 or any other cathedral, tombstone or con- : 
sole radio. We will split the category if enough en- : 
: television set. Can be black and white or color. Kit 
: or factory. 


tries show up. 

13. Military Radio 
etc.) 
13B: WWII 1941-1945 
13C: Post WWII 1946-1960 
13D: Vietnam Era 
13E: Misc. 


14. Portable Radios 
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13A: Pre-WWII (early telegraph, spark wireless, 


early portable radio from the twenties to a Zenith 


Transoceanic from the fifties or sixties. 


15. Speakers 
15A: HORN. Any sound reproduction device can 


: be entered here as long as it employs a horn or bell 
: for sound amplification. 


15B: CONE. When radio sets obtained greater 
power output levels the magnetic speaker unit was 


Electric, etc. 


There were many makers of test gear. A short 


In this category you can display a single tube or 
a collection. There should be a common theme with 


18. Television 

18A: Mechanical. Bring in a scanning disk or a 
mirror screw set. It can be original or a modern 
replica. 

18B: Electronic. This is the category to enter any 


19.International Radio 
19A: Pre 1945. Bring in any radio or artifact pro- 


duced before 1945 from any country outside the US. 


19B: Post 1945. Bring in any radio or artifact 


produced after 1945 from any country outside the 
: US: 


: 20. Novelty Radio 

Any battery-operated portable radio may be en- : 
tered in this category. We may split the category : 
into decades so a transistor set does not compete : 
with a 1920s tube set. So bring in anything from an : 


Bring in a nice lamp radio or any other radio 
made to look like something else. 

20A: Tube 

20B: Transistor 
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The Amateur Radio Categories 


21. Spark Transmitters and Artifacts. 


Do not hesitate to enter a major piece of spark 
equipment if you think it is rare or historically sig- : 


nificant. 


22. Vacuum Tube Transmitters and 
Receivers 


Some of the sets for this class are old, some not 


: so old, most home-built. While the predominant en- 


tries have been amateur-constructed, commercial 
equipment is welcome. 

22A: Home Brew 

22B: Commercial 


EEE EEE ESSE ED 


The Craftsman Categories 


23. Restoration of Appearance 


or size of set to be entered. A description of the 
work done will be considered an important part of 
the entry. The critical element is the appearance of 
the radio, including woodwork, escutcheons, dials, 
knobs and other visual details. 


24. Restoration of Operation 

This is the category for those craftsmen who art- 
fully substitute modern components for old failures. 
The new electrolytic in the old can is an excellent ex- 


: panied by documentation showing the basis of the 

The purpose of this category is to display ex- : 
amples of rebuilding and refinishing the cabinets : 
and containers that were used to house radio re- : 
ceivers. There is no requirement for a particular kind : 


update that preserves the quality of the original. 


25. New or Rebuilt 
Previously we have encouraged entries that 


: showed the conference attendees how substitutions 
: and reconstructions would provide vital parts or 
: pieces. We also encouraged craftsmen who had 
: made an old function come alive again to bring their 
: work for review. Do you remember the Federal re- 
: ceiver and the operating Marconi coherer detector 
: from previous years? We want to continue that tra- 
: dition so bring in your retrospective designs and 
: your reconstructions. There is no requirement for 
: particular devices or circuits. 

ample. Another is the transistorized tube. Perhaps : 
the replacement of pot-metal parts by silver-gray- : 
colored epoxy castings has been accomplished by : 


26. Open 
Enter any item that does not fit into the listed 


one of us. If so, please bring in the set that incorpo- : categories. 

rates that restoration. Your entry should be accom- : 

ee es Ee eS ee 
The Contest Awards 


Elle Craftsman 
Given in memory of Bruce Elle to a builder of a 
high-quality radio receiver of an old or new type. 


Matlack Transmitter 
Given for excellence in constructing or restoring 
transmitting equipment. 


Ralph O. Williams Display 


Recognizes the informational value and quality of 


an exhibit in the contest at the AWA conference. 


Thompson Best of Show 


: Awarded in honor of early amateur Eunice Thomp- 


son, W1MPP, for the top entry in the Old Equip- 
ment Contest at the Annual Conference. 


People’s Choice 
Awarded to the entry that receives the most favor- 
able votes from attendees and visitors to the con- 


: test. All entries including displays are eligible for 


this award. 


Contest Coordinators: Geoffrey Bourne and Chris Bacon 
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MICHAEL W. MARINARO, WN1M 


RADIO WARRIORS 
OF WORLD WAR II 


War II it was recognized that a large 
and strong merchant marine fleet was 
necessary to supply men and materials to our 
fighting allies.! The need was startlingly ap- 
parent in the U-boat menaced Atlantic and 
later in the Pacific. The urgency sparked a 
frenzy of ship building in the U.S. on an enor- 
mous scale. Authorized by the U.S. Maritime 
Service under the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, the merchant fleet began to grow. 
These vessels required capable crews. 
The Maritime Service, resembling a mili- 
tary organization, undertook to recruit and 
train the volunteer merchant seamen essen- 
tial to man the ships which were being 
launched in unprecedented numbers. The 
recruitment of the all volunteer maritime 


Be: before the U.S. entry into World 


The quickly expanding fleet of liberty and 
victory ships created a great need for new 
recruits. 


crews was aggressively pursued. The en- 
rollment of radiomen was given a particu- 
larly high priority. 

The indispensable shipboard radiomen, 
many amateur operators among them, were 
a key factor in the successful outcome of the 
war. Some have been recognized as heroes, 
but all of the “sparks” performed their du- 
ties diligently, protecting their ships and 
contributing to the accomplishment of their 
assigned missions. Most of these unsung 
radio warriors served in Liberty and Victory 
ships. This writing is dedicated to their 
honor and memory. 


The Ships 


The invasion of Europe (D-day) and the 
U.S. invasion of the Mariana Islands in the 
Pacific both took place in the Spring of 
1944. It was then that OST magazine editor 
Clinton B. Desoto, W1CBD, and compan- 
ion photographer Cy Read, W9AA, shipped 
out for a short observation voyage aboard 
the USS American Mariner. This Liberty 
ship was to have an illustrious career. Mod- 
ified as a training facility the vessel could 
accommodate as many as 400 US Merchant 
Marine trainees learning every aspect of the 
operation of a wartime merchant vessel. 
Read about the entire adventure in “QST 
Cruises with the Maritime Service, Life 
Aboard a Liberty Ship” in the June, 1944 
issue of OST Magazine." 

The title “Liberty ship” was given to the 
type EC2-S-Cl “emergency” ship design 
adopted by the U.S. Maritime Commission 
for WWII transport duty. Recognizing that 
the Allies would require a constant stream of 
men and materials bridging the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, the Commission sought a 
uniform ship design that could carry 10,000 
tons of cargo at a reasonable speed. Based on 


EMAIL: WNIM@MSN.COM 
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a configuration developed by the 
British, the EC-2 type ship fulfilled 
these objectives and was also suit- 
able for being mass produced. 

The resulting vessel was 441 feet 
long and 56 feet wide with a draft of 
almost 28 feet. Two oil burning 
boilers fed a classic and reliable 
triple expansion reciprocating steam 
engine producing 2,500 horse- 
power. Coupled to a single screw, 
the engine could drive the ship at a 
speed of 11 knots. 

Rated capacity was 10,856 tons 
deadweight although in practice this 
rating was often exceeded because 
of the overloading necessary to meet the ex- 
treme demands of the land forces. There 
were five cargo holds and the two full 
length decks could accommodate addi- 
tional lashed equipment. One vessel could 
carry 230 million rounds of ammunition, 
2,240 jeeps, 440 tanks, or in some 200 spe- 
cially converted ships, 350 to 550 men, not 
necessarily comfortably, depending on ac- 
companying gear. ii 

The first Liberty class vessel was 
launched on September 27, 1941. The last 
one was launched on September 26, 1945. 
A total of 2,710 Liberty ships were built. 
This compares to a figure of roughly 1,130 
U.S. Maritime vessels of all freighter 
classes lost in the same period due to the 
war, and included some 200 of the type EC- 
2c vessels. Each ship cost just under 
$2,000,000 and was considered expendable 
after having completed one successful 
loaded voyage. 

The Maritime Commission appointed a 
Committee to administer the naming of the 
ships. The initial rule was to name them 
after deceased persons who had made sig- 
nificant contributions to American life and 
history. The process began well with the 
naming of the first vessels for the signato- 
ries of the Declaration of independence. 
But as production increased, the conven- 
tions were relaxed. vessels began to take on 
impersonal names as well as those of illus- 
trious foreigners. 

Some confusion was created in the nam- 
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Designed for efficient mass production and large 
cargo capacity, the liberty ships could carry 10,856 
tons deadweight in five cargo holds and on two full- 
length decks. 


ing of hull 46 in early 1943. The vessel was 
launched as the USS Hiram S. Maxim’, ap- 
parently for the American inventor of the 
machine gun. Or, was it really the intention 
to name the vessel for Sir Hiram Stevens 
Maxim’s son Hiram Percy Maxim inventor 
and founder of the American Radio Relay 
League? Perhaps there was a confusion of 
middle initials? 

Two foreign-born radio pioneers who in- 
vented in America, and were so honored, 
were discovered among the U.S. Maritime 
Commission’s ship listings maintained at 
the National Archives. Hull 1745 was 
named for Canadian-American Reginald A. 
Fessenden and hull 1792 was named for 
Serbian-American Nikola Tesla—both in 
mid 1943. 

At the peak of production, three ships 
were being completed every day in eigh- 
teen shipyards located on both coasts and 
the Gulf. Every ship was welded and riv- 
eted from more than 2500 pre-fabricated 
assemblies of less than 250 tons each. 

Although of primary interest, the Liberty 
ship was not the only vessel produced in 
this manner. Later in war the U.S. War 
Shipping Administration commissioned the 
type VC2-S-AP1 design known as the 
“Victory ship.” An enhanced version of the 
Liberty design, the Victory class was 
slightly larger and faster (15 to 17 knots) 
with modern engines and armament. Some 
531 Victory design vessels, 414 cargo and 
117 attack transport, were produced from 
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January, 1944 to the end of the war over- 
lapping the final phase of Liberty produc- 
tion. Only five vessels were reported lost 
due to war causes. 

This entire shipbuilding project was an 
awesome demonstration of the U.S. indus- 
trial ingenuity and prowess which was to 
win the war for the Allies. The U.S. mer- 
chant ship fleet grew to a total of 4,221 ves- 
sels by September, 1945. With improved 
convoy and aerial observation and attack 
techniques, the survival rate of the fleet in- 
creased rapidly during the second half of 
the war. 

This merchant fleet formed virtual 
bridges across the oceans. It is estimated 
that it transported 203,500,000 long tons of 
dry cargo; 64,700,000 long tons of wet 
cargo and 7,300,000 personnel during the 
period from December, 1941 to September, 
1945. The Liberty ships and their sisters 
were present at every invasion delivering 
the personnel and goods to make for suc- 
cess. For instance at Normandy on D-Day, 
200 of the 326 cargo ships present were 
American. 


The Crew 


The ships were only as good as the Mer- 
chant Marine sailors who manned them and 
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At peak production, crews working simultaneously in 
eighteen shipyards on the East, West and Gulf Coasts 
were completing three Liberty Ships each day. 


the onboard armed Navy 
guards who defended them. 

The size of the crews of the 
mass produced ships varied, 
but a typical complement for 
a Liberty ship was 44 mer- 
chant seamen and 28 naval 
weapons personnel. The 
more sophisticated Victory 
ships required approximately 
62 crewmen and upwards of 
28 naval personnel depend- 
ing on the nature of the voy- 
age. Both classes of vessels 
carried three radio operators. 

Often termed the “Forgot- 
ten Warriors,” 243,000 civil- 
ian merchant mariners served 
during the war’. Of these, 
9,521 died of war causes. 
This amounted to 3.9% of the 
entire complement or one out of every 26 
— exceeding the proportion of casualties 
of any of the other U.S. armed services¥!. 
12,000 were wounded and 1,100 died of 
their wounds. 712 were captured with 97 
dying while internedv!!. A more than re- 
markable record. 

During the war the radiomen, often re- 
ferred to as “Sparks” or “Marconi Men,” 
were considered officers and were accorded 
the same courtesies and privileges as watch 
officers. They wore officer’s uniforms but 
without naval reserve insignia", The radio 
officers were considered to be on the low- 
est rung of the shipboard officer hierarchy 
because they were not licensed or certified 
by the Bureau of Marine Navigation and In- 
spection (BMNI). 

These radiomen, who were required to be 
licensed by the FCC!* and who were highly 
responsible for the ship’s operation and 
safety, were virtually unofficial officers, 
viewed as only competent technicians be- 
cause they did not hold BMNI papers. 

This distinction was corrected by legisla- 
tion after the war, too late to properly honor 
the radiomen who distinguished themselves 
selflessly in enemy action. Although they 
were not authorized to wear the same in- 
signia as their brother officers their atten- 
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tion to duty was more than comparable. 


The Radios 


One of OST editor Desoto’s first destina- 
tions aboard the SS American Mariner was 
the radio room, which was located on the 
port side behind the bridge. The equipment 
and arrangement was typical of the ships 
launched during the midpoint in production. 
The small room contained transmitting 
equipment housed in two bulkhead-mounted 
consoles at right angles and a two-position 
operating table. This vessel was equipped for 
medium frequency as well as high frequency 
operation using all RCA gear manufactured 
by its subsidiary, Radiomarine Corporation 
of America (RMCA)*. 

The system was designated Model 4U 
and was mostly self-contained for ease of 
installation in a minimum of time. Each op- 
erating position held both an AR-8503*' re- 
ceiver for 15 to 600 kHz reception and an 
AR-8505 receiver covering 540 kHz to 30 
MHz The transmitters included a 200 watt 
main transmitter ET-8010-CA for 355 to 
500 kHz; a 200 watt high frequency trans- 
mitter ET-8019-A for 2 to 22 MHz; and an 
ET-8025 12 volt emergency powered trans- 
mitter for 355 to 500 kHz rated at 40 watts. 

Also included in the package was a emer- 
gency crystal receiver for 350 to 515 kHz. 
An AR-8600 automatic radio alarm was 
provided to alert the duty officer and bridge 
to the reception of a distress signal within 
plus or minus 12.5 kHz of the 500 kHz in- 
ternational distress frequency. The system 
provided internally all the power variants 
required for operation of its various com- 
ponents drawing from the ship’s 115 volt 
DC mains or storage batteries for the emer- 
gency apparatus and auto alarm. RCA fur- 
nished type RM28 covered keys to protect 
the operator from the high voltage present 
on the key contacts. 

The earliest Liberty ships were fitted out 
with Mackay Radio and Telegraph Com- 
pany FT-101 three-cabinet transmitter con- 
solesxi for medium frequency operation 
only and Mackay or RMCA receivers. As 
radio production capabilities progressed, 
later models of both Mackay and RMCA 
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equipment were utilized and high fre- 
quency transmitter consoles were added 
until the Victory ships were fitted with the 
ultimate arrangement. The radio officers 
were responsible for operating and main- 
taining all this equipment as well as the an- 
tennas which had to be removed from the 
masts at each port and then restrung on de- 
parture. 


The Radiomen 


Regrettably, the Merchant Marine Ser- 
vice had no official historians or archivists 
so accurate statistics for deployments by 
rank or title are not available. Manning fig- 
ures vary from source to source and this is 
the case for the radiomen as well. However 
we estimate that some 9,700 radiomen saw 
service and extrapolating this figure some 
400 lost their lives*##, 

All Mariners when on board were in con- 
stant danger, even in port. Often carrying 
highly volatile and explosive cargoes, the 
vessels were not only vulnerable to attack 
by the enemy but also susceptible to dam- 
age by adjacent targeted vessels. Those tor- 
pedoed were often atrociously ravaged in 
their lifeboats by U-boat and I-boat crews. 
All served under the most arduous of con- 
ditions as the high percentage of mariners 
lost testifies. And some performed acts of 
bravery and heroism beyond the call of 
duty. 

By considering the wartime history of 
one of them, Radioman Jay G. Lopez, we 


Part of the Radio Marine Corporation in- 
stallation in the radio room of the Liberty 
Ship S.S. John Brown. 
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RCA furnished type RM28 covered keys with 
its RMCA radio installations to protect the 
operator from the high voltage present on 
the key contacts. 


can appreciate the difficult conditions 
under which they al/ served. Radioman 
Lopez served on four ships which were 
each torpedoed. He was one of only six 
Merchant Seaman authorized to wear a 
Maritime Service Combat Bar with four 
Stars signifying four torpedoings. 

The first incident was the torpedoing of 
the venerable freighter SS Barbara in 
March of 1942, off the north coast of Haiti, 
by the U-boat U-126. The enormous explo- 
sion completely destroyed the radio shack. 
Abandoning ship as ordered, Lopez 
climbed aboard a raft with 17 others and 
was rescued by a PBY three days later. Of 
the eight officers, 50 crew and 27 passen- 
gers aboard, four officers, 19 crew and 
eight passengers lost their lives. 

Lopez’s next berth, the Liberty ship SS 
George Calert, was struck by two torpe- 
does in succession off Cuba in May of 
1942. The emergency generators were 
damaged leaving the radio room without 
power. Lopez and the crew abandoned ship 
in three lifeboats, one of which was motor 
driven. The sub surfaced, conversed with 
the freighter’s master and then fired a third 
torpedo severing the vessel in half. The 
crew arrived safely at Cuba the next morn- 
ing. Three armed guards who had been sta- 
tioned in the torpedoed stern were lost. 

In the South Atlantic, off British Guiana, 
Lopez’s Liberty ship SS Thomas Ruffin, 
was one of the five ships in convoy BT-6 
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torpedoed by U-510*'V. The explosion blew 
him out the radio room door to the deck. 
Unable to raise any power for the emer- 
gency radio, Lopez dropped the code books 
over the side and was injured while de- 
scending to a violently bobbing life boat. 
The action took the lives of three crewmen. 

Lopez was last torpedoed when aboard 
the 5,094 ton*Y SS Cape Mohican, built in 
1942 for the War Shipping Administration. 
Sailing in convoy MKF-22 in the Mediter- 
ranean, the vessel was struck by a torpedo 
between Libya and Sicily in August of 
1943. The torpedo was “friendly,” acci- 
dently fired by an escort vessel. The explo- 
sion caused extensive flooding and immo- 
bilized the ship. Emergency power was re- 
stored quickly and Lopez was able to send 
a distress signal after repairing the emer- 
gency antenna. 

An escort destroyer responded, pulling 
alongside and taking off most of the crew. 
A skeleton crew was able to shore up the 
damaged hull sufficiently to permit the ves- 
sel to be towed to England. There were no 
casualties from this incident. It was re- 
ported that Lopez promptly shipped out 
again and uneventfully served out the re- 
mainder of the war. He was one of 103,052 
merchant mariners awarded the Combat 
Bar for service under enemy fire in WWII. 
In addition 125,000 mariners were autho- 
rized to wear the War Zone bar for having 
served in a war zone. 


Other Decorations 


Over five thousand seamen who died or 
were wounded in action were awarded the 
Mariner’s Medal. The Prisoner of War 
Medal was earned by approximately 712 
seamen held prisoner by the enemy. This 
medal was established by Public Law on 
November 8, 1985 sponsored by Senator 
Barry Goldwater of Arizona K7UGA, and 
signed by President Ronald Reagan. As sub- 
sequently amended, this Defense Depart- 
ment award is available to any person, not 
necessarily an armed services member, who 
was held captive after the onset of WWI. 

In addition Merchant Mariners were eli- 
gible to receive medals for service in the 
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Top: Maritime Service Combat Bar was 
worn by survivors of a torpedoing with a 
star applied for each incident. Jay Lopez 
had four on his. Left: The Distinguished 
Service Medal, Merchant Marine’s highest 
honor, as awarded posthumously to Radio 
Operator Lawrence Gianella of the SS 
Prusa. Right: The Meritorious Service 
Medal as awarded to Radio Operator Nor- 
man H. Finley of the SS California. 


Atlantic, Pacific or Mediterranean War 
Zones; a Victory Medal for serving thirty 
days or more and a Merchant Marine De- 
fense Medal for service prior to the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 

The officers and crews of nine vessels, 
seven of which were Liberty ships, were 
authorized to wear the Merchant Marine 
Gallant Ship Citation Ribbon. This recog- 
nition was awarded to a vessel which par- 
ticipated in outstanding or gallant action in 
disasters or emergencies which resulted in 
the saving of lives or property at sea. 

The Merchant Marine’s highest honor is 
the Distinguished Service Medal awarded 
to one hundred forty four mariners who 
performed acts of bravery and heroism be- 
yond the call of duty. Four of these recipi- 
ents were radiomen. In addition, the Ser- 
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vice awarded the Meritorious Service 
Medal to three hundred sixty two seamen, 
including approximately five radiomen, 
commended for conduct or service of a 
meritorious nature not sufficient to qualify 
for the foremost award. Two of the follow- 
ing citations describing these awards exem- 
plify the perilous nature of the service: 


The President of the United States takes 
Pleasure in Presenting the Merchant Ma- 
rine Distinguished Service Medal posthu- 
mously to Lawrence H. Gianella, Radio 
Operator on SS Prusa 12/19/41, for hero- 
ism beyond the line of duty. 

The ship in which he served was in mid- 
Pacific when struck by an enemy torpedo. 
The explosion blew through the after decks; 
the engines and dynamos were completely 
wrecked; and it was immediately apparent 
that the ship would remain afloat only a few 
minutes. Orders were given to prepare to 
abandon ship, and instructions sent to the 
Radio Operator to send an S.0.S. The offi- 
cer who delivered the message found Gi- 
anella already engaged in rigging an emer- 
gency set. Lifeboats were lowered away, 
and the Master then sent orders to Gianella 
to abandon ship. But the Radio Operator 
had not been able to get his message 
through. Realizing that upon him rested all 
hope for the rescue of his shipmates, the 
pull of duty and tradition was too strong to 
overcome. Gianella refused to leave his 
post and chose to face certain death in his 
stark devotion to duty. His self-sacrificing 
courage and fidelity to trust are in keeping 
with the finest traditions of the United 
States Merchant Marine. 


For the President Admiral Emory Scott 
Land! 

The War Shipping Administration of the 
United States takes Pleasure in Announcing 
the Presentation of the Merchant Marine 
Meritorious Service Medal to Finley, Nor- 
man H., Radio Operator, SS California, 
For Service of a Meritorious Nature. In Au- 
gust 1942, SS California, in which Finley 
was serving, was sunk in mid-Atlantic by 
both torpedo and gunfire from a German 
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submarine. The California was not armed. 
The first torpedo failed to explode where- 
upon the submarine came to the surface 
and opened fire, making numerous hits in 
the neighborhood of bridge, officers quar- 
ters and radio room. In spite of the intense 
shelling at short range, Finley stuck to his 
radio key, sending out distress signals. Fi- 
nally the Master ordered the ship aban- 
doned and all hands except Finley left the 
vessel in two boats. Finley continued his ef- 
forts to get help until the ship began to list 
over to port when he jumped overboard and 
swam to one of the boats. At about this time 
the submarine fired another torpedo which 
sunk the ship a few minutes later. His 
courage and devotion to duty in remaining 
at his post after all hands had left the ship 
were in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the United States Merchant Marine". 


The following quotation from President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt*v! makes an excel- 
lent close for this article: 


...[/Mariners] have written one of its most 
brilliant chapters. They have delivered the 
goods when and where needed in every the- 
ater of operations and across every ocean 
in the biggest, the most difficult and dan- 
gerous job ever undertaken. As time goes 
on, there will be greater public under- 
standing of our merchant’s fleet record 
during this war [World War II]. 

NOTES 

i German attacks on U.S. Merchant ves- 
sels were reported as early as October, 
1939. The decimation of the British 
merchant fleet was a shocking precur- 
sor of what could lie ahead particularly 
in the Atlantic. 

i Arrl members can find the issue 
archived at 

iil And separately 300 plus mules and 
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handlers destined for the mountain 
troops in Greece and Burma. 

iv Built by Permanente Metals Shipyard 
#2 at Richmond, California. The vessel 
was operated by the Pacific Far East 
Line, was bombed off Algeria, repaired 
and then scrapped in 1965. 

Vv Compares with a prewar roster of 
55,000 merchantmen. 

vi The percentage for the Marine Corps 
was 2.94%, the Army 2.08%, and sig- 
nificantly the Navy 0.88% 

vil The Merchant Marine has no official 
historians or researchers so statistics 
vary slightly from source to source. 

vill Officers carrying BMNI papers wore 
the insignia of the U.S. Naval Reserve. 

ix First Class Radiotelegraph Operator’s 
Certificate 

xX Early Liberty ships were equipped for 
medium frequency operation only. 

x1 Model numbers indicated pertain to the 
equipment installed on this particular 
vessel. Model number designations in- 
creased as modified and improved 
equipment was introduced. 

xii Purported to be the first console 
arrangement of seaboard transmitter 
equipment. 

xili_ The U-126 continued to wreck havoc 
in the Caribbean and Atlantic until sunk 
by depth charges from a British aircraft 
in July of 1943 with all hands lost. This 
sub alone accounted for 26 sinkings in 
its career. 

xiv The U-510 sank 15 ships and damaged 
8 during her career. She was captured 
in her berth in France in 1945 and went 
on to serve in the French Navy. 

XV About half the cargo capacity of a con- 
ventional Liberty ship. 

xvi U.S. Merchant Marine 

xvil U.S. Merchant Marine 

xvill U.S. Merchant Marine http://usmm.org. 
html 
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BY MIKE BLACHOWICZ 


“THE GOLD ROOM” AT THE 
SYLVANIA SMITHFIELD PLANT 


each of the four Sylvania Radio and 


[= had the privilege of working in 
Television production facilities, as well 


‘as in one spin-off, over a period of thirty- 


one years. I was most often in an assign- 
ment that featured either testing or the engi- 
neering of testing equipment. Each of these 
plants had a place called “The Gold Room.” 

Production line testing of radio and tele- 
vision sets, which are RF receivers and de- 
tectors, necessarily involves the generation 
and distribution of precise and stable test 
signals. To this end, a space is set aside in a 
central location of the plant and equipped 


_ with signal generators and other sources. 


Coaxial cables then carry these signals to 
the many test positions on the factory floor. 
In the Sylvania (Colonial Radio) plant in 
Buffalo, NY during the late 1940s, the sig- 
nal room was wrapped in copper screening 
to isolate it from RF interference. Some 
have theorized that the shiny appearance of 
this room is what led to it being called the 
“sold room.” Others have argued that the 
real origin of the term referred to the value 
of the equipment within. Either way, it was 
always known as the gold room in other 
plants and at other times, even where the 
copper shielding was no longer used. 


1966 Sylvania stereo and TV consoles. 


Not all test signals could be distributed in 
this manner. The television test positions 
would still need local bench-mounted 
sweep generators for alignment of the IF 
and video circuits. The reason: sending a 
frequency swept signal over long cable runs 
presented a problem with “roll-off” or “tilt” 
and that would affect the accuracy of the re- 
ceiver alignment. This problem was solved 
in the later years when solid state repeaters 
or leveling amplifiers would replace the 
bench sweep generators. The main sweep 
signals could then be delivered by cable 
from the gold room and leveled locally. 

It might be of interest here to list the var- 
ious test signals that were generated in the 
gold room and sent out to the test stations. 
I will cite the equipment complement from 
the Sylvania radio and television plant in 
Smithfield, NC during the 1966-1968 time 
period when I was Engineer-in-charge of 
test operations. 

AM: Six small transmitters, home brewed 
by master test engineer the late John H. 
Diehl, W2QWS. These were crystal con- 
trolled at 455, 530, 600, 1000, 1500 and 
1620 KHz. They were modulated at 90% 
with audio tones or a continuous music 
loop. They were of low power of course and 
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delivered through an RG/8U coaxial cable 
that was double shielded. Approximately 40 
drops were distributed throughout the plant. 
The distribution consisted of resistive volt- 
age divider blocks along the cable and lev- 
els were closely maintained. The voltage 
level at each test position was sufficient to 
drive a General Radio loop antenna in close 
proximity to the ferrite rod on the receiver 
itself. There was no practical way to inject 
the signal directly. 

FM: Five Gates “college radio” 10-watt 
transmitters using a cascade exciter were 
tuned to specific frequencies in the FM 
band. They were modulated with tones and 
music. It was not necessary to select actual 
station frequencies (e.g. 107.9 MHz) be- 
cause the receivers were not designed with 
phased locked loop tuning. They were sim- 
ply tuned with a ganged variable capacitor. 

The transmitter at 108 MHz was stereo- 
enabled complete with 19 kHz pilot carrier. 
In this case, the modulation was switched 
as in a Square wave with a different tones 
appearing in the two halves. This resulted 
in different tones for the two stereo chan- 
nels. At the test positions an HP120B oscil- 
loscope would display the detected audio 
and alignment of the ratio detector would 
be optimized to attain the left vs. right sep- 
aration of 46 dB minimum. These were the 
days when stereo was still a “gee whiz” 
thing and sales depended on dazzling sepa- 
ration of the audio channels. 

Distribution of these signals to the test 
stations was done in a manner similar to the 
AM signals mentioned above except that 
direct injection to the receiver was possible 
with a “balun” transformer clipped to the 
300 ohm twin lead terminals of the receiver 
input. 

An oddity here was that all the distribu- 
tion coaxial cables had a characteristic im- 
pedance of 50 ohms and the FM and TV re- 
ceiver inputs were a balanced 300 ohms. 
This created a dilemma in the balun 
adapters. Some resistive “cheating” was al- 
ways needed. The 50 ohm mindset went 
back to the old days before 300 ohm inputs 
and never was replaced with a 75 ohm dis- 
tribution system. 
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A Gates “college radio” 
10-watt transmitter of the type used for FM 
testing. 


TV: The key item here is the sync gener- 
ator which produces the complex NTSC 
television formatted signal. An RCA unit 
was used, an unimposing rack mounted unit 
3.5 inches high. There was a redundant unit 
alongside. A failure of this key signal 
would bring ten assembly lines to a halt and 
idle several hundred people. The main char- 
acteristics of this signal are a horizontal 
sync pulse at a 15,734 Hz rate, a vertical 
sync at 59.94 Hz, a vertical blanking inter- 
val of 21 lines and a burst of 6 to 8 cycles 
of the color sub-carrier at 3.579545 MHz. 
This “burst” appears during horizontal 
blanking. This pattern provides the frame- 
work for a composite video signal com- 
posed of a 525 line raster with interlace. 

There were several video sources that 
worked with the sync generator’s base sig- 
nal. A monoscope with the bull’s-eye type 
pattern and the resolution wedges was one 
of the sources. This pattern contained a cir- 
cular element as well, which was key in es- 
tablishing receiver scan linearity. The top 
of the pattern contained an icon like-image 
of an Indian’s head. 

A color bar generator, also by RCA, was 
used as a source to activate color detection 
in the receiver. The seven vertical bars in 
the upper 80% of the frame were gray, yel- 
low, cyan, green, magenta, red and blue. 
Black and white squares appeared in the 
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lower section. 

A crosshatch generator pro- 
duced a grid pattern of hori- 
zontal and vertical white lines 
on a black background. This 
signal was used to enable the 
tedious adjustments that 
crowded the neck of the pic- 
ture tube in the receiver. The 
object of these adjustments is 
to cause each of the CRT’s 
three electron guns to lay their 
patterns precisely over each 
other (convergence) so that 
there was no color seen in the 
white lines. (White on a TV 
screen is made up of red, green 
and blue in a specific ratio.) 
Convergence was accom- 
plished by moving small magnets and ad- 
justing current levels through coils that af- 


_ fected the paths of the electron beams. 


The above test patterns were modulated 
onto the carriers of several television dri- 
vers. As in broadcasting, one of the side- 
bands was suppressed. Usually channel 
numbers for these drivers were selected to 
avoid local on-the-air TV stations but since 
Smithfield is in the Raleigh fringe area, 
there was never any problem with co-chan- 
nel interference. 

Utilization of these test patterns on the 
test lines also established that the sets were 
in fact receiving VHF in both the low and 
high bands. The sets also had to be checked 
on UHF where channels 14 through 83 de- 
fined the band. To this end, a test pattern 
modulated onto a 45.75 MHz carrier was 
distributed to the final assembly lines and 
was used to back drive some doctored up 
local UHF tuners to produce an un-cali- 
brated but fairly accurate UHF signal. 

A particularly sticky condition existed at 
the point on the moving test line where re- 
ceivers were checked for sensitivity and dy- 
namic range. Here the TV signal level had 
to be 25 uv on the 300 ohm receiver termi- 
nals to produce a snowy but color synchro- 
nized picture. The next step was to hit the 
receiver with a 0.1 volt signal at the same 
terminals and see that overload did not 
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A TV assembly line circa 1948. 


occur. Building a switchable attenuator in a 
small metal box hanging from a cable drop 
to accomplish this 72 dB swing was a real 
challenge. 

Since some of the RG/8U cable runs were 
lengthy and individual drops each cost a 
couple of dB along the line, amplifiers were 
employed to maintain signal level. These 
were compact broad-band units by C-COR. 
They covered the entire VHF channel spec- 
trum and provided 20 dB of gain. 

The final section of each TV assembly 
line was enclosed in a semi-darkened long 
room with a mirrored wall. This room was 
wrapped in coils at right angles to neutral- 
ize the earth’s magnetic field. The de cur- 
rent in the coils was between 9 and 14 amps 
depending on orientation to the earth’s 
field. The turns were spaced at about four 
feet and were able to cancel 95% of the 
earth’s field as shown by a Hall-Effect 
probe and a magnetometer. The vertical 
component of the Earth’s field was not an 
issue as the building support columns in 
that area were fabricated of aluminum. 

Also in the “tunnel,” the set’s three color 
drive circuits were adjusted to produce a 
specific shade of “white.” To aid this sub- 
jective adjustment, a monochromatic 16- 
inch set was mounted above the mirror, dis- 
playing the monoscope pattern for compar- 
ison. This set had a picture tube whose 
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phosphor was designed to produce a 6500 
degree Kelvin white. . 

AUDIO: The gold room contained audio 
sources for testing on the lines. The most 
common was the 400 Hz tone from a 
Hewlett-Packard oscillator that became the 
sound portion of the TV signals. Another 
audio source was the specialized chopped 
two tone signal that modulated the FM 
transmitter assigned to stereo operation. 
This was another home-brewed device. 
There was also an audio sweep generator. 
This was sent by twisted pair only to the 
few lines that were building certain pc 
boards to be used in chassis for stereo 
phonographs and consoles. 

Oscilloscopes with high persistence 
screens were used at these test stations to 
display the frequency response of the pc 
boards. During the test, treble 
and bass boost/cut controls 
would be adjusted to verify 
performance. Additionally, a 
motor-driven unit from HP 
that swept the audio spectrum 
in 3 seconds and repeated con- 
tinuously was sent to the lines 
where speaker enclosures were 
tested. This signal would re- 
veal air leaks in the assembly 
as well as unwanted reso- 
nances. 

The assembly lines that pro- 
duced phonographs and stereo 
consoles were routed through a 
soundproof booth so that audio 
quality could be determined by 
ear. In addition to the audio 
available on the FM portion of the set, a 
long playing vinyl record was used to test 
the turntables. Specifically this was from a 
Command Label album featuring Enoch 
Light’s Orchestra. This record, produced in 
the early 1960’s was specifically mixed to 
exaggerate the separation between the left 
and right channels. The bands most com- 
monly used for this brief test were Her- 
nando’s Hideaway and Goodnight Sweet- 
heart. 

OTHER: The IF section in a TV receiver 
is a stagger-tuned affair to provide a pre- 
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cisely shaped pass-band. There are usually 
3 stages and an assortment of traps. To 
align the inter-stage coils a swept signal 
with markers is used and the detected out- 
put is observed on a scope, driven horizon- 
tally in sync with the swept signal. This 
alignment is performed after the chassis is 
assembled and prior to the picture tube and 
cabinet stage. Since the TV chassis lines 
were in close proximity to each other, a lo- 
cally generated 40 to 50 MHz sweep gener- 
ator was employed with leveling amplifiers 
at each test position. 

At broadcast stations, the TV sound car- 
rier is sent from its own transmitter. The 
sound transmitter, frequency modulated to 
a deviation of +/- 25 KHz, is always tuned 
4.5 MHz higher than the picture carrier, re- 
sulting in an FM signal in the receiver at 
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Bull’s-eye type test pattern with resolution wedges. 


41.25 MHz. The main video content ap- 
pears in the IF at 45.75 MHz and the color 
information for tint and saturation is at 
42.17 MHz. The receiver circuits contain 
traps to maximize the audio carrier take off 
as well as traps to minimize the adjacent 
channel sound carrier and other possible in- 
terferences. The adjacent channel sound 
trap needs to be dipped at least 63 dB down 
and so it requires a strong injection signal 


_ for this purpose. A local home brew gener- 


ator using an 807 at 47.25 MHz was pro- 
(continued on page 53) 
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BY STEVE AUYER, N2TKX 


BEFORE NICDS THERE WAS... WHAT? 


General Electric — 
ali-tramsister 10,000- 
hour rechargeable 
pocket redie 
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GENERAL GD eLectaic 


Fig. 1. The GE P765/P766 (1958) was of- 
fered either with conventional carbon-zinc 
cells or with NiCd cells and a companion 
charger. 


Pige2. the RCA “Transcharge” series 
(1959) used NiCd cells and came with a 
companion charger/speaker. 


efore answering that question posed 
B in the title, let’s consider one of the 

tradeoffs faced by designers of 
portable transistor radios in the 1950s— 
size and weight versus battery life. . 

At one extreme a transistor portable radio 
could be designed that was as large (and 
heavy) as its vacuum tube counterpart. The 
advantage of the larger size was that the op- 
erating voltage could be provided by four to 
six carbon-zine “D” cells with operating 
lives of 400-700 hours. 

At the other extreme were the “pocket 
portables” that had space only for several 
“AA” cells (or a single special cell) and 
with battery lives in the 50-100 hour range. 
While consumers certainly appreciated the 
smaller size and lower weight, battery life 
was a recurring concern. 

Two of the larger manufacturers of the 
1950s, General Electric and RCA, devel- 
oped a solution to the problem: replace the 
carbon-zinc cells with rechargeable nickel- 
cadmium (NiCd) cells. GE introduced their 
P715/P716 portable radios in 1957 and 
their P765/P766 sets (Figure 1) in 1958. 
The sets were offered either with ordinary 
carbon-zine cells or, at a higher price, with 
NiCd cells and a companion charger. 

RCA introduced its 1BT21/1BT48 
“Transcharg” series (Figure 2) in 1959 with 
NiCd cells as standard and with an optional 
companion charger/speaker that produced 
better audio quality and higher volume than 
the 2.75" speaker built into the radio. One 
problem with this approach by both manu- 
facturers was that the chargers used a sim- 
ple circuit (stepdown transformer, rectifier 
and series resistor) that could overcharge 
the NiCd calls. This would result in a loss 
of capacity that could, however, be cor- 
rected if the cells were occasionally fully 
discharged and recharged. 

Portables using NiMH batteries are now 
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\EW KIND OF RADIO! 


f SACHARGANG WNBIE! 


portable, the GE LB-530 (introduced 1941) 
operated either from the AC line or from a 
built-in lead-acid wet cell. 


on the market from several suppliers. How- 
ever, neither GE nor RCA promoted use of 
rechargeable NiCds in their portable radios 
after their initial offerings. It’s interesting 
to note, though, that the GE and RCA sets 
just mentioned were not the first portables 
to use rechargeable batteries. In late 1941 
GE introduced its Model LB-530 AC or 
battery-operated portable radio (Figure 3). 
In many ways this was a conventional AM 
portable radio using a 1A7/1N5/ 1H5/ 
1H5/1Q5 vacuum tube lineup in a rather 
large boxy housing. 

The interesting difference lay in the bat- 
tery compartment, where the usual carbon- 
zinc cells supplying the A+ and B+ voltages 
were replaced by a separate power supply 
assembly containing a 2V, 25AH lead-acid 
wet cell, a synchronous vibrator and a vi- 
brator transformer that provided 90 volts of 
B+. The 1.4 volt A+ was supplied from the 
2V battery through a dropping resistor. 

Also contained in the power supply was 
a step down transformer and a copper-oxide 
rectifier to charge the 2V cell when the 
radio was plugged into an AC supply. This 
initial attempt at developing a rechargeable 
portable radio was sidetracked by the di- 
version of production resources to support 
the war effort. It does not appear that large 
volumes of the LB-530 were produced and 
sold — although the sets do occasionally 
show up at flea markets and on eBay. 
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When the war was over, both GE and 
RCA introduced new lines of vacuum tube 
portables employing the new miniature 
1R5/1T4/1S5/3V4 tubes and conventional 
carbon-zinc batteries. Both also introduced 
portables that used rechargeable lead-acid 
cells. RCA had a single AM offering: the 
65BR9 “Escort” Of 1947 (Figure 4). GE had 
two models: the 250 of 1946 (Figure 5) and 
the 260 of 1947, which was a 6-band 
AM/SW set (Ref. 4). 

In construction, the RCA 65BR9 was rel- 
atively similar to the GE LB-530 in that it 
had a wood/plastic housing enclosing a 
conventional radio chassis with 1R5/1T4/ 
1S5/3V4 tubes and a separate power supply 


Fig. 4. RCA’s Escort (1947) operated from 
rechargeable lead-acid cells; other sets in 
the line used regular carbon-zinc batteries. 


GERERRS TLEETS FELIS 


the Fast 


SELF- CHARGING 
PORTABLE RADIO 


Fig. 5. GE’s sets with rechargeable lead- 
acid batteries, including the 250 of 1946 
(shown) and the 260 of 1947, were heavily 
promoted. 
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Fig. 6. Unlike the RCA rechargeable sets, the 
GE models incorporated radio chassis, wet 
cell, and power supply electronics into a sin- 
gle integrated assembly. 


chassis and wet cell. Occasionally 655BR9s 
show up at flea markets or on eBay but they 
are not common. One reason for this might 
be that GE heavily promoted their models 
250 & 260 with a number of full page ads 


_ whereas RCA promoted their 65BR9 as 


simply one model in their line of portables. 

In contrast to RCA’s offering, the GE set 
reflected a total redesign that incorporated 
the radio chassis, wet cell and power supply 
electronics into a single assembly (Figure 
6). GE advertised the model 250 as being 
“Built Like A Battleship” and that was an 
apt description. The housing was an alu- 
minum casting, the vacuum tubes (with the 
exception of the 3Q5 output) were Loktal 
based, and the set and battery weighed in at 
a whopping 20 pounds. GE advertised from 
10 to 20 hours of operation between 
recharges. 

So, how easy were the GE rechargeable 
sets to use? Well it turns out that GE’s claim 
of “No Battery Worries” was a bit over- 
stated since a lead-acid wet cell requires a 
little more care than either carbon-zinc cells 
or NiCd cells. GE’s instructions for care of 
the wet cells were as follows (Ref. 3): 


Charge Indicator 


The degree of charge of the battery can 
be determined by raising the back cover of 
the radio and referring to the charge ball in- 
dicators visible through the hole in the 
metal battery case. If the battery is fully 
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charged, two indicator balls will be visible 
at the surface of the liquid in the battery. 
When the battery discharges, these ball in- 
dicators will sink and disappear in the fol- 
lowing order: 

1. The green ball sinks when approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of battery capacity has 
been discharged. 

2. The red ball sinks when battery is 
about 80 per cent discharged. 


On charge, the balls rise or float in the re- 
verse order and the charge may be stopped 
when both balls appear in the opening. 


Battery Operating Instructions 


1. Add distilled or tap water in the filler cap 
at sufficiently frequent intervals to keep liquid 
level at the indicator mark as viewed through 
opening in battery case. DO NOT OVER- 
FILL as this impairs the nonspill feature. 

2. Whenever possible, it is best not to 
allow the battery to become discharged to 
the extent that both indicators disappear. 
However, if both indicators have sunk, the 
battery should be recharged immediately or 
within 24 hours. 

3. A battery will continually discharge at 
a slow rate even when not in use. For this 
reason, monthly checks should be made of 
the charge condition, and the battery should 
be placed on charge when necessary. This 
will prevent damage to the battery such as 
freezing during cold weather. 


Besides the instructions to the consumer, 
GE released several service bulletins to ad- 
dress the following: 

¢ Increasing the value of the power sup- 
ply filter resistor to increase battery life be- 
tween charges. 

¢ Installation of a foam rubber strip be- 
neath the battery to reduce the likelihood of 
cracking of the plastic battery case and 
leakage of battery acid. 

¢ Proper tightening of the battery filler 
cap to prevent battery acid leakage. 

* A test to determine failure of the cop- 
per-oxide charging rectifier. 

GE introduced a third radio is this series in 

(continued on page 53) 
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TELEVISION 


EDITED BY RICHARD BREWSTER, 145 LITTLE PECONIC BAY ROAD, 
CUTCHOGUE, NY 11935 PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


The Saga of an RCA CTC-5 


ast summer’s yard sale season took 

my wife Susan and me to a tiny pic- 

turesque community on the very end 
of Long Island’s North Fork. Antique radio, 
and certainly antique TV, collectors have 
learned never to expect anything at yard 
sales. 

But here I chanced upon one of the very 
early RCA color sets, the CTC-5. It had 
probably resided at an inn in Orient Village 
since its purchase in 1957. The owner was 
cleaning house and gave me a reasonable 
price since I had confirmed to him that it 
would be displayed in a museum (mine!). 

It is a large set, and my museum is small, 
so I had to decide just what to dispose of in 
order to accommodate it. And then the chal- 
lenge of restoring it was more than I 
wanted. So, reluctantly, I determined to 
offer it for sale by placing it on the Early 
Television Foundation website. Months 


The CT Gs as found at a Long Island yard 
sale. 
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went by with little interest shown. Appar- 
ently CTC-5s are not particularly rare or 
sought after. 

In mid February, a late night phone caller 
from Korea informed me that he wanted to 
purchase the CTC-5. I was skeptical. Then 
I received an email confirming the caller’s 
intention. Arrangements were made from 
Korea for the purchase and then I received 
the following official notification explain- 
ing that Samsung Electronics was in the 
process of opening a museum in Suwon, 
South Korea: 


Year 2014, Samsung Electronics plan to es- 
tablish a museum showcasing the history of 
consumer electronics and telecommunica- 
tions products. 
Project: SIM (Samsung Innovation Mu- 
seum) 
Organization: Samsung Electronics 
Publication date: April 2014 
Physical address: Suwon, Korea 

Works: Display for non-profit electronics 
industry museum 


As it happens, I have a significant con- 
nection to Korea, having spent some 
months in that country as a civilian con- 
tractor for the US Air Force in 1963-4. In 
fact, during that time, I actually bicycled 
from Osan Air Base to Seoul, stopping at 
the ancient walled city of Suwon. At that 
that time the country was in tough condition 
with much abject poverty. 

I was back for a short time in 1977, con- 
sidering a project engineering position at 
the KORI II nuclear construction site in 
Pusan. Then in 1981, as a stateside project 
design engineer on the KORI I Nuclear 
Power Station, I again visited Korea. This 
time, I spent about two months as part of 
the site construction team. The changes I 
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witnessed between ’63 and ’81 were extra- 
ordinary. How I would love to see South 
Korea now! 

A week or so after the phone call, a Korean 
shipping company picked up the CTC-5, 
carefully wrapping the set in plastic and 


heavy cloths. I hope I made it clear to the 
packer that the rear of the set (picture tube 
base extension) had to be carefully protected. 

I await hearing of the set’s safe arrival 
and look forward some day to visiting “my” 
CTC-5 at the new museum. 


GOLD ROOM, continued from page 48 


vided for this purpose. 

The gold room also contained a few 
pieces of gear used for analysis and main- 
tenance of the outgoing signals. A high 
quality TV monitor by CONRAC was used 
to view the video signals before the modu- 
lators. A Tektronix 529A scope was always 
set up on the video feed to examine the 
frame (2 fields) and assure that “white” 
drive was at the correct IRE level and that 
the color burst was as specified. An FM an- 
alyzer by Boonton was used to examine the 
signals coming from the FM transmitters. 

The Smithfield, NC plant that assembled 


Sylvania radio and television products was 
established in 1966 and used the most mod- 
ern equipment available. It was backed by 
the 20 years of experience acquired in two 
previous locations. John H. Diehl, who was 
very much involved with plant operations 
during those 20 years, was the guru and ad- 
visor to the Smithfield test department. 
During this era, a stereo or television was 
coming off assembly lines every 14 sec- 
onds. These products, at three distinct lev- 
els of assembly, were tested at 225 various 
test positions. All but a very few of these 
were connected to the gold room by cable. 


a 


NICDS, continued from page 51 


1949, the model 160 (Ref. 5). This was an 
improved version of the earlier 250/260 
models, weighing in at a lighter 17 pounds 
and using the more modern 1R5/1U4/ 
1S5/3V4 miniature tubes. But now the hand- 
writing was on the wall regarding public de- 
mand for this type of rechargeable portable. 
The model 160 was not widely advertised 
and is rare in flea markets or on eBay. 

It appears that the use of wet cell 
rechargeable batteries in portable radios 
was an overly elegant solution to a rela- 
tively minor problem. 


REFERENCES 


1. Radio Service Guide, Volume III, 1946 
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to 1961, General Electric, Radio Re- 
ceiver Department, 1001 Broad Street, 
Utica, New York. 

2. Service Notes RLBS-530, AC- or Bat- 
tery-Operated Portable Radio, Model 
LB-530, General Electric, Radio and 
Television Department, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

3. ER-S-250, Radio Service Data for 
Model 250, General Electric Company, 
Electronics Department, Bridgeport, 
Conn., U.S.A. 

4. ER-S-260—Radio Service Data for 
Model 260, General Electric Company, 
Electronics Department, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 

5. ER-S-160—Radio Service Data for 
Model 160, General Electric Company, 
Electronics Department, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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BY STEVE AUYER 


A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME 


t is no secret that many of the large cat- 

alog houses of the 40s, 50s, 60s, and 

sometimes much later, sold products 
manufactured by others under a house 
brand name. What is sometimes surprising 
is the difference in price between a particu- 
lar product sold under the manufacturer’s 
name and the same product sold under a 
house brand name. 


GEntaal HEcTRIC 
PERSONAL RADIO 


at 


The General Electric Model JB-410 He 
shown in the 1941 John Plain Co. catalogue. 


A good example is the General Electric 
model JB-410 portable radio. This pre- 
World War 2 portable battery-operated 
radio used the standard lineup of 
1R5/1T4/1S5/1S4 miniature vacuum tubes 
and was packaged in a “camera style” case. 
Flipping the case open would turn on the 
radio. The set was priced at $41.50 in the 
1941 catalog of the John Plain Company of 
Chicago, IL. 

Now take a look at Lafayette Radio’s 
Model E-191 as it appears in their 1941 cat- 
alogue. It looks like a different radio from 
the G.E. JB-410, yet it turns out that the 


schematic shown in Rider’s for this radio is 
exactly the same as the one shown for the 
G.E. set. So it’s rather surprising that 
Lafayette was selling its version for 
$14.95—or for $13.95 each if you bought 
three at one time. It is interesting to note that 
the Lafayette version of this radio took the 
GE “camera style” radio and enclosed it in 
a different housing design that was marked 
with the Lafayette logo. So that at least in 
appearance, the Lafayette product did not 
directly compete with the GE product. 

Why the price difference? Who knows — 
it could have been that GE ended a produc- 
tion run with more radios than their distrib- 
utors could sell at the higher price. Or pos- 
sibly GE decided that once the design and 
production startup costs were “sunk”’, it was 
better to sell a few more radios to Lafayette 
at a very low profit margin. We’ll probably 
never know. 


Lafayette Radio’s Model E-191 as shown in 
the 1941 Lafayette catalogue. 


4780 LIGHTHOUSE VILLAGE CIRCLE, LIVERPOOL, NY 13088 e 
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RADIO RAMBLINGS 


BY JIM COOK, WOOXX, 21903 W. 57TH TERRACE, SHAWNEE, KS, 66226—PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR REPLY. 


E-MAIL: radiomanjim46@yahoo.com 


Telephone Technology in the 1960s 


Part 1: Switchboards to Crossbars 


he history of the telephone starts 
with its apparent invention by 
Alexander Graham Bell in 1876. El- 
isha Gray had come to the U.S. Patent Of- 
fice a few hours later with a similar design, 
and there was controversy about who de- 
served credit for the invention. But Bell 
eventually received the patent. : 
This was the accepted history of the ori- 
gins of the telephone until late in the 20th 
century. The Spring 1993 newsletter of the 
IEEE Center for the History of Electrical 
Engineering included an article about An- 
tonio Meucci (1808-1889). It stated that 


. 


Strowger “‘step by step” relays. 


this Italian immigrant to the United States 
was experimenting with a telephone as 
early as 1847. Meucci’s supporters argued 
that his claim was ignored because of eth- 
nic prejudice and because most of his doc- 
umentation was written in Italian. On June 
11, 2002, the United States Congress ac- 
knowledged that Meucci was actually the 
inventor of the telephone. 

Basic telephone components had been 
developed By the late 19th century. The 
system consisted of a receiver, transmitter 
and battery at each end of the conversation, 
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all connected into a series circuit. For sig- 
naling, there was a crank-operated genera- 
tor that caused bells on all telephones in the 
circuit to ring. Telephone users on the same 
circuit, or “party line,” could initiate a con- 
versation with each other by using the ap- 
propriate sequence of long and short rings, 
an idea that was probably derived from tele- 
graph practice. To call other telephone sub- 
scribers, an operator in the local telephone 
office used a switchboard to connect the ap- 
propriate circuits together. 

In 1891, Almon Brown Strowger, an un- 
dertaker, suspected that the local telephone 
operator was transferring some of 
his calls to another undertaker who 
just happened to be her husband. 
He decided to develop an auto- 
matic switching system to elimi- 
nate the need for an operator to 
connect every call. His invention, 
the Strowger switch, used pulses 
from a telephone dial to provide 
automatic switching. 

The telephone dial itself was a 
complex but highly reliable inven- 
tion. Once released after being ro- 
tated to a selected number, cam- 
operated contacts opened and closed that 
number of times before the dial came to rest 
at its initial position. A governor limited the 
rate at which the dial returned to that posi- 
tion,. 

This telephone switching system, based 
on the Strowger relay, was used for the first 
half of the 20th century. It was known as 
“step-by-step” switching, sometimes abbre- 
viated as SXS. The switching system used 
special relays that operated on two axes. 
When a telephone was dialed, each pulse 
caused the relay to move vertically to an- 
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other row of contacts. After 
that first digit was dialed, the 
switch rotated to other contacts 
on that row and connected the 
caller to another SXS relay. 
The process continued until the 
connection was completed. If 
no connection was possible, 
the SXS relay would switch to 
a busy signal. 

The SXS relay, as it was fi- 
nally developed, was a fasci- 
nating and complicated electromechanical 
device. The switch had ten levels of con- 
tacts, for the numbers | through 0, and there 
were many connection choices on each 
level. There is a nice video showing the op- 
eration of the step-by-step switching sys- 
tem on the internet at http://techchannel. 
att.com. Enter SXS in the search box. 

By the 1950s, SXS switching was be- 
coming obsolete. The Bell System intro- 
duced several varieties of “crossbar” 
switches. These were essentially matrix 
switches. While I never completely under- 
stood how they worked, they were obvi- 
ously more versatile and required less 
maintenance than the SXS system. They 
were also compatible with tone-coded 
switching which allowed the use of push- 
button dialing and direct distance dialing 
(DDD). 

During the summer of 1964, rapid resi- 
dential expansion in Johnson County, 
Kansas, provided me an opportunity to 
work as a “frameman” in a telephone “of- 
fice” in the Shawnee Mission, Kansas, area. 


2013. 


ring and sleeve. 
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Plug from vintage telephone switchboard—note tip, 


Telephone offices are not always offices in 
the conventional sense. There is sometimes 
a business office in the same building, but 
many housed only telephone equipment 
and the technicians who worked there. The 
building where I worked had a normal- 
looking front door, but it was always 
locked. Everyone who worked there used 
the back door. 

The mainframe is a large rack of electri- 
cal connections where outside telephone 
lines are connected to inside switching 
equipment. Mainframes can be ten feet 
high, dozens of feet long, and five feet 
deep. The job of the frameman was to make 
the appropriate connections from the cable 
pairs on one side of the mainframe to the 
switching equipment on the other side, 
using “jumpers.” Telephone jumper wire 
was a twisted pair of insulated solid tinned 
copper wires. Framemen used jumper wire 
in huge quantities. When jumper wire was 
removed, it was placed in a special bin to 
re-processed into new jumper wire. West- 
ern Electric supervisors became upset when 
they found trash in the jumper wire 


: ® bags. 


Telephone wiring is polarity sen- 
sitive, and the terminology used for 
connections dates back to switch- 
board plugs that were used in early 
telephone systems. Switchboard 
plugs were similar to the plugs used 
today for stereo headphones. There 
is a connection at the end of the plug 
that is called the “tip.” Next to the 
tip, and insulated from it, is a circu- 
lar section of the plug that is called 
the “ring.” The shaft of the plug is 
known as the “sleeve.” The tip and 
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ring connections are the “talking pair.” 
Proper connections refer to a simple mem- 
ory phrase: “Red, ring, right.” The wire with 
the red insulation is the ring connection and 
is connected to the terminal on the right. 

We started each day with a stack of tissue 
paper “orders” that gave us the instructions 
for the jumpers to be installed that day. This 
telephone office still used some sections of 
mainframe where the connections were sol- 
dered, but newer mainframe sections used 
special tools to tightly wrap the wire onto 
connection posts. After each jumper was in- 
stalled, we ran a quick test. We used an ac- 
tive telephone pair to call the number for 
which the jumper was installed. After the 
connection was established, we shorted the 
jumper we just installed with a screwdriver. 
If the wiring was correct, we heard a loud 
click. If there was no click, we knew we 
had made a mistake. 

Racks of “repeaters” were also located in 
that telephone office. Repeaters, in tele- 
phone terminology, are audio amplifiers 
that boost the telephone signals to compen- 
sate for line losses. In the 1960s, this office 
was making the transition from vacuum 
tube repeaters to transistor repeaters, and a 
walk down the equipment aisle quickly 
demonstrated an important difference. The 
vacuum tube repeater aisles were noticeably 
warmer than the solid state repeater aisles. 

In the basement of a typical telephone of- 
fice were racks of huge lead-acid storage 
batteries, providing the 48 volts that pow- 
ered the system. Some of the fuses in that 
DC distribution system were rated in the 
thousands of amperes. The basement also 
housed two large diesel-powered genera- 
tors that were started whenever utility 
power failed. 
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One rainy evening, our supervisor gave 
each of us headphones and told us to “listen 
for tone.” Telephone cables were sealed in 
a lead outer jacket that was supposed to be 
water-tight. But if a break in the outer 
jacket allowed water to enter the cable, it 
would increase crosstalk between cable 
pairs. Each cable had a wire inside that car- 
ried a constant audio tone. Using the-head- 
phones, we would monitor each cable pair 
and listen for this tone. If it was present, we 
wrote down the number of that cable pair 
and an indication of how loud the tone was. 

Cable splicers would then be sent out to 
locate the problem. If the location of the 
break was not obvious, the next step was to 
take nitrogen pressure readings at several 
points along the cable. Dry nitrogen was in- 
jected into each end of the cable, so the 
lowest pressure readings would occur near 
the location of the damage. 

In my next article, I will describe my 
work during the summer of 1965 working 
with “outside plant” telephone equipment 
installers and the technology I learned 
about from that job. 


REFERENCES 


Most of the information in this article is 
based upon my personal experience. Ali of 
the photos are from my own collection. I 
took the photos of antique telephone equip- 
ment at the Museum of Independent Tele- 
phony in Abilene, Kansas in September of 
2011. I took the photo of the Shawnee Mis- 
sion Telephone Office at 7400 Johnson 
Drive in June of 2013. It looks almost the 
same as it did in 1964 except that an AT&T 
sign has replaced the one that previously 
said Southwestern Bell. 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


BY DAN MERZ, 1268 WHITE BLUFFS ST., RICHLAND, WA 99352 


mdmradio@frontier.com 


Submit restoration tips in Word, WordPerfect or plain text files with any illustrations in 


separate jpeg , tif or bmp files (not embedded in document). 


Restoring an Atwater Kent 
Model 48 Battery Set 
Part 1: The Tuning Capacitor and Pulleys 


his project involved restoration of an 
AK Model 48 manufactured around 
1928. The set is nearly identical to 
the much more common Model 30, which 
introduced single dial tuning for Atwater 
Kent radios. The Model 30 was probably 
outsold only by the earlier and highly suc- 
cessful Model 20 series, which had a simi- 
lar circuit with one less tube and three-dial 
tuning. The series of battery sets persisted 
with the metal cabinet Model 35. 

The Model 48 was a revival of the Model 
30, basically the same radio in a wooden 
box, and probably used leftover chassis. It 
was introduced in 1928 well after the hey- 
day of the Model 30. The incentive for con- 
tinuing the battery set into the era when AC 
sets were becoming dominant was that 
there were still large areas of the country 
that had not been electrified. Apparently the 
purpose of the “48” designation was to pro- 
mote it as a new model, though the only 
significant difference was the design of the 
metal ID tag (Ref 1). Because of the large 


restoration. Note swollen pulleys. 
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Fig. 1. The very rough AK Model 48 chassis before 


numbers produced, the Model 30 is avail- 
able to collectors at reasonable prices, par- 
ticularly if not restored. Like the 48, it can 
be a nice restoration project. 


Problem Areas 


The aging problems encountered in all 
these radios are, typically, bad pulleys and 
belts in the tuning mechanism, faulty grid 
resistors in the three RF tubes, open grid 
leak resistors and various degrees of panel 
damage. Open audio transformers are also 
common. The Model 48 that I was given 
had its share of these problems, though 
miraculously the audio transformers were 
okay. 

The pulleys were badly swollen and 
cracked, the belts were missing, and the re- 
sistor wire was missing on all three of the 
grid resistors. In addition the tuning capac- 
itors were corroded and nearly frozen. The 
steel metal surfaces had red rust in local 
areas (Figure 1). However, the components 
could be disassembled, refurbished and re- 
assembled using only screwdrivers 
and a small wrench. Though a lot of 
effort was expended in rejuvenating 
surfaces, the radio was repaired with 
little expense. My interest in restoring 
the one I had was bolstered by the 
very good condition of the cabinet and 
inside metal identification tag. 


Tuning Capacitor Repair 
Separation of the capacitor support 
frame from the front panel is neces- 
sary to access the pulley/belt assem- 
bly for replacing damaged parts. A 
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number of wire connections and the 
three tuning coils at the rear of the ca- 
pacitors can be removed by disen- 
gaging their screw attachments. This 
minimizes unsoldering and resolder- 
ing the large number of connections 
from the tube sockets and the coils. 

The capacitor support bracket can 
now be freed by removal of the three 
screws holding it in place at the bot- 
tom. Then the three tuning capacitors 
and the support bracket can be worked on 
separately from the rest of the radio. Later, 
after the pulley and belt repairs are com- 
pleted, this assembly can be reconnected 
with relatively little effort. 

I disassembled the stator plates to re- 
move some corrosion products, but I 
cleaned the rotor plate assembly with the 
plates intact on the rotor shaft. A brass wire 


be 


_brush was used to burnish away corrosion 


particles on the aluminum plates. The steel 
counterweights on the rotor assemblies 
were cleaned with naval jelly. 


Making Replacement Pulleys 


I chose to fabricate replacements out of 
pve pipe rather than metal. The pulleys are 
1.6 inches in diameter. They are attached by 
set screws to each of the three tuning ca- 
pacitor shafts and are linked together by 
two metal belts (Figure 2). Ideally, the re- 
placements for the original pot metal pul- 
leys, almost always swollen by age, would 
be made out of brass. However, pve plastic 
is adequate for the pulleys and is much 
more available than large brass stock. I 
glued three sizes of common pve conduit 
pipe in a concentric fashion to form the 
main body of each pulley and then glued an 
old radio knob into the center to provide the 
set screw. 

It helps to have a small lathe to fabri- 
cate the pulleys but that is not necessary. A 
drill press and file can be used to true the 
outer rim with the shaft if need be. The in- 
side diameters of the three sizes of pipe that 
I used were 1% inch, 1% inch and % inch. 
The 1% inch pipe is a little large for the de- 
sired 1.6 inch outside diameter of the pul- 
leys but is almost exactly correct if a slit is 
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Fig. 2. The rebuilt pulleys and ste 


BS 


el belts. 
cut out with a hacksaw to make it fit tightly 
over the 1% inch pipe when the slit is 
squeezed shut and the two are glued to- 
gether (Figure 3). The % inch diameter pipe 
is a bit large to fit inside the 1/4 inch pipe 
but it can similarly be slit so that it can be 
forced into the assembled outer two glued- 
up pipes. 


Fig. 3. End view of finished pulley made 
from PVC pipe and a radio knob. 


But if you have access to a lathe a small 
amount can be turned off the outside of the 
¥% inch pipe to make it fit inside. Once the 
three concentric pipe segments are glued 
together, the center knob with the set 
screws can be glued in place. Some mater- 
ial will probably have to be removed from 
the knob to make a tight fit. The two pulleys 
on the outer capacitors are identical and 
about % inch thick or a little more, whereas 
the pulley on the center tuning capacitor 
shaft, the one with the dial, is about 4 inch 
thick to accommodate the two side-by-side 
belts going to the pulleys on the outer ca- 
pacitor shafts. The diameter of the pulleys 

(continued on page 61) 
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Fun With a Tin Lizzie and a TRF 


his photo from the cover of the 
November, 1987 Old Timer’s Bulletin 
had been sent in by AWA member Joe 
Horvath. Joe (at right, wearing the non-work- 
ing tin-can headphones) and his two friends 
are pretending to listen to a home-built three- 
tube Harkness reflex receiver. Joe remem- 
bered that the picture was taken in 1923 at 
Windsor, California. The receiver attracted a 
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lot of attention around town because most 
radio listeners at the time were using crystal 
or one-tube receivers. The auto is a Model T 
Ford touring car — the type with snap-on side 
curtains. The Ford Touring car of this era was 
considered to be the most popular model of 
the most influential car of its time. The price 
of a 1923 model was about $300.00 without 
the optional electric lights and starter. 


all 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


© \  Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment 
ii > in 
/ yt iy 


} 


i) 
|. for personal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available 
: Bae, for browsing in the “AWA Journal On Line Edition” on our Internet 
iy Nes (Web site (www.antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: 
M (1) include as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material 
must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic com- 

munications; (3) give your full name, address and zip code; (4) re- 
peats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat automatically); (5) the AWA is not 
responsible for any transaction; (6) we retain the right to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines; 
and (7) closing date is six weeks prior to first day of month of issue. Ads received after that time 
will be held for the following issue. Mail all ads to: RICHARD RANSLEY, 25 Smith St., Sodus, 


; eS 


NY 14551-1007 or email to richardransley@ mac.com. 


SELL/TRADE—GENERAL 


New series of specialty radio construction 
plans, some kits; one-tube speaker superhet, 
RF generator, regenerative sets—even a 
WASP clone. SASE or e-mail for blurb and 
lists. Dick Parks, 2620 Lake Ridge Ct., Oakton, 
VA 22124. Email: dparks999@verizon.net. 


SELL/TRADE—LITERATURE 


Collection of Radio and Television News 
1950-1959 and Radio Electronics 1950- 
1963. Richard Peterson, 1940 Grand Ave., 
Marion, IA 52302. Tel: (319) 377-9126 or 
email: dottieleeS26@juno.com. 


WANTED—GENERAL 


Looking for a Webster-Chicago 78 RPM 
record changer as used in a 1946 Magnavox 
radio and phonograph console. Also looking 
for a glass dial replacement for the same Mag- 
navox console. Gaylord Ewing, 155 Main St., 
P.O. Box 144, Morris, NY 13808. 


WANTED—LITERATURE 


Issues of Radio News 1938-1943; Radio Craft 
1938 to 1945; Radio Craft 1938-1945. 
Richard Peterson, 1940 Grand Ave.,Marion, 
IA 52302. Tel: (319) 377-9126 or email: dot- 
tieleeS26@juno.com. 


EQUIPMENT RESTORATION, cont. from page 59 


is not critical, though the tolerance might be 
as little as + 4s inch without having the belts 
hit the surrounding hardware. 

Whatever the dimension, it should be the 
same for each pulley so that the capacitors 
track each other. The index pin for the belt 
is about 0.08 in diameter and I made this 
from steel wire. The hole for this was 
drilled deep enough for the pin to penetrate 
into the inner knob so there would be no 
slippage between the knob with the set 
screws and the outer PVC body of the pul- 
ley. This was insurance against possible 
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slipping of a poor glue joint between the 
phenolic knob I used and the PVC pipe ma- 
terial. I’m not sure how reliable glue joints 
are between the phenolic knob and PVC. I 
used Super Glue and a tight fit between the 
two parts. 

Part 2 continues in the next issue with the 
fabrication of replacement belts. 
REFERENCES 
Ref 1.Ralph C. Williams, “The Atwater 

Kent Radios,” AWA Review, Vol. 12, 
1999; p't53. 
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RADIO REHAB 101 


EDITED BY DICK PARKS, 2620 LAKE RIDGE CT., OAKTON, VA 22124 
E-MAIL: dparks999@verizon.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR MAIL REPLY. 


Building a Repro Pilot Wasp Receiver 


ast spring I received an e-mail froma 
[rome Afghan War veteran. He’s 

a ham with a strong interest in old- 
time hardware, and he wondered if I’d be 
willing to build a copy of the famous Pilot 
“Wasp” receiver from the 1920s to go with 
his antique transmitter. You can’t refuse a 
request like that, particularly when Mike 
told me he had a full set of Wasp coils and 
a couple of good audio transformers. We 
began e-mailing back and forth regarding 
such details as power requirements, tube 
choices and parts sources. 

Figures | and 2 show the Pilot Wasp in 
its 1928 form. Though not the first Short- 
wave receiver kit offered by Pilot, the 
three-tube “Wasp” was certainly their first 
really popular one. In 1928, the selling 
price was $21.75 including the coils. 


i 
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Fig. 2. Chassis view of original Pilot Wasp. 


The Wasp was designed by Robert Kruse 
and Milton B. Sleeper. The plug-in coils se- 
lected the tuning ranges that covered 500 
meters to 17 meters or about 600 kHz up to 
17.6 MHz. A complete coil set featured five 
coils, each with color-coded handles for 
identification. The three tubes were usually 
201-As and the circuit used a regenerative 
detector followed by two stages of trans- 
former coupled AF amplification. 

On the front panel are a Main Tuning con- 
trol with special Wasp escutcheon, a Fine 
Tuning control, the Regeneration control, 
and a filament rheostat. Output is to a head- 
set of high-impedance (1000 ohms or more) 
by means of binding posts along the edge of 
the phenolic baseplate. You can see the two 
audio transformers and an antenna trimmer 
knob near the detector grid leak in Figure 2. 

By sheer luck, I happened to have a dial 
plate almost matching the original Pilot 
part. Mike supplied the pieces he had plus a 
few more, and I set to work. In the spirit of 
the “Breadboarding” columns for this jour- 
nal. I made a “mule”, using a built-up chas- 
sis with a nice National vernier dial, a cou- 
ple of cheap audio transformers from An- 
tique Electronic Supply and, of course, 
Mike’s coil set. 

The result is shown as Figure 3. It has a 
32 RF amplifier, 34 detector, and a 30 audio 
stage. I tried other tube lineups: 32 — 32 — 
33 and 30 — 32 — 31 performing the same 
functions, but settled on pretty much what 
Pilot had done originally: 32 (or 34) detec- 
tor — 30 first audio — 30 second audio. This 
simplified the design by returning to the use 
of only one plug-in tuning coil, and in any 
case I could not make an RF stage work 
into the detector and remain stable across 
all five bands. My final schematic is shown 
as Figure 4. 

Referring to the schematic, there are two 
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antenna inputs, one for a long wire and one 
for a shorter wire or whip antenna. Original 
Pilot five-pin plug-in coils for broadcast and 
shortwave bands couple the antenna signal 
to the grid of the regenerative detector tube. 
A ten-turn wirewound potentiometer con- 
trols the amount of regeneration by varying 
the detector’s screen voltage. The original 
“throttle capacitor” regeneration method is 
gone. A pi-network RF filter allows de- 
tected rectified audio to pass into the pri- 
mary of the first audio transformer AFT#1. 
The audio signal from the secondary is fur- 
ther filtered and stabilized by a 33k resistor 
and a 1200 pF capacitor at the grid of the 
first audio tube. Transformer AFT#2 cou- 
ples the amplified audio to the second audio 
amplifier tube, and its plate current passes 
through the headphones. 

The final version of this receiver is con- 


structed of 0.06" thick double-sided copper- 


clad fiberglass stock. The front panel is 
sprayed with black wrinkle finish. Tuning 
and Regen controls use big Hallicrafters 
knobs. Most connections to the set are made 
on a seven-place terminal strip at the back of 
the chassis baseplate. A #49 dial lamp illu- 
minates the tuning dial. The connection for a 
short antenna can be made at a terminal just 
under the grid leak assembly. 

The set needs 2.0 volts for filament 


ABH +A2v. 


_ Fig. 4. Final schematic of reproduction Wasp. 
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Fig. 3. Circuit design for reproduction Wasp 
was tested on this temporary (“mule”) 
chassis. 


power at about 180 ma., +45 volts for the 
detector tube, and +90 to 135 volts for the 
audio stages. B+ current drain should be 
less than 10 ma. C bias voltage will be ei- 
ther -5 or -9 volts, depending on the +B 
voltage in use. My friend is using a home- 
brew power supply on his bench. 

Not shown in the schematic is a 
Standby/Receive switch that opens the an- 
tenna lead and shorts out the connection to 
the input RF coil when Mike uses his CW 
transmitter. You can see the switch at the 
extreme right of Figure 6. 

Before I sent off this receiver to Mike, I 
made a set of tuning charts for each band to 


0 @ hae & 
“— #6 dSy +6 SONIS¥ 
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Fig. 5. Front panel of repro Wasp looks 
much like the original. 

help relate station frequencies to the dial 
index. And I gave Mike the following help- 


ful hints, though it turned out he knew all 
about using this old rig: 


Frequency Coverage 


The plug-in coils are labeled; In a bench 
test, the measured coverage of each coil is 
as follows: 


660 - 1400 kHz 
1620 - 7400 kHz 
3140 - 5600 kHz 

6300 - 10350 kHz 
13000 - 24700 kHz 


Broadcast coil 
“160 Meter’ coil 
“80 Meter’ coil 
“40 Meter’ coil 
*20 Meter? coil 


In each case, the frequency coverage can 
be increased toward the low end by jumper- 
ing across the 220 pF capacitor between the 
main tuning cap and pin 3 of the coil socket. 
But this change will make the tuning con- 
trols a bit more coarse. 


Alternate Tube Selection 


The original Pilot Wasp receivers went 
through several design changes; four- and 
five-tube versions appeared as time went 
by, and AC-powered versions became 


Fig. 6. Chassis view of repro Wasp. 
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available as well. This reproduction set can 
be changed to use other tubes with some 
wiring modifications. As an example: 

To change detector tube to type 22: use 
+5 volt A supply; insert 15 ohm resistor in 
series with lead to pin | to drop tube fila- 
ment voltage to 3.3v. 

To use 201A tubes in both audio sockets, 
use a C bias voltage of -4.5 or -9 depending 
on +B voltage used. Change pilot bulb to 
#47! 


Operating the Receiver 


The main problem with any regenerative 
radio 1s that it will break into oscillation and 
become a low-power transmitter when it’s 
adjusted wrong. Here’s how to get the best 
result from this set. 


1. Put up the highest, longest antenna 
wire you can manage. 

2. Make sure the “battery” voltages are 
right. 

3. Adjust the Tuning and Regeneration 
controls together. 


Step 3 is the tricky part. If you set the 
Regen control too high, you may hear noth- 
ing but whistles in the earphones. Each 
whistle is a different station. Find a strong 
signal and then back off the Regen con- 
trol—you’ll hear the station come in clear 
when the whistle stops. Regen and Fine 


Tune controls interact—small adjustments - 


to each will bring in the desired signal. The 
best operation for any station comes when 
the Regen control is set just less than the 
point where whistling begins. You can zero 
in on CW signals by setting the receiver just 
into oscillation, tuning for a beat note that 
sounds good. 


Mike’s Report After Trying the Receiver 
I got home late on Saturday evening and 
tried the new radio Sunday morning. I am 
so pleased with the set. It performs better 
then I could have hoped for. I had to spend 
about an hour learning how to operate the 

radio, which was time well spent. 
I heard stations on all bands. CW, SSB, 
(continued on page 66) 
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RADIO REPRODUCERS 


EDITED BY BUFORD CHIDESTER, 785 LOCUST ST., MOUNT WOLF, PA, 17347 
E-MAIL speakerpeople@comcast.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR MAIL REPLY. 


The F.A.D. Andrea Co. Model 415-B 


Loudspeaker 


lector out there who hasn’t heard of 

Fada Radio. This is mostly due to the 
popularity of the many colorful Catalin ra- 
dios that were manufactured by the firm. 
The F.A.D. Andrea Radio company was 
formed in 1920 by Frank Angelo D’An- 
drea, who used his initials to form the com- 
pany and product names. His company 
grew very quickly to become very diversi- 
fied in the manufacture of all types of com- 
munication equipment for commercial and 
military use. Manufacturing continued 
throughout the 1920s and 1930s, but was 
shut down around 1940. 

A highly collectable Fada product that is 
seldom seen today is the Model 415-B cone 
speaker manufactured around 1926. It has a 
very ornate 22" double free-edge cone with 
an overall speaker height of 25". The back 1s 


[ie believe there is a single radio col- 


Front and Pak of the Model 415-B. 
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not attached to the frame as in other double 
cone speakers. The “F.A.D.A. Radio” logo 
(not visible in the photos) is located at the 
center of the cone just about the metal fas- 
tener at the apex. 

The cone is supported by five small 
round rods that are part of the frame cast- 
ing. They protrude from it are attached to 
the front part of the cone. The top of each 
rod is drilled and tapped for a special 6-32 
hex-head screw-type fitting. It appears this 
fitting is made up of a hex nut to which a 6- 
32 screw with the head removed is welded 
or brazed. The cone has five 14" painted 
canvas discs glued inside to allow flexibil- 
ity where the cone supports are attached. 

As of this writing, I know of only two 
F.A.D.A. speakers in collections today. 
They are of a very special design unlike any 
other table model speaker that I have seen. 
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Central portion of the design on the front 
cone. The company logo (not visible) is lo- 
cated just above the fastener at the apex. 


I have tried for years to find 
one for my collection and 
only recently traded for one 
that another collector found 
at an estate sale. 

The speaker that is shown 
in this article is the second 
one known to exist. Unfor- 
tunately, like many other 
speakers of that era, it has 
parts that were cast from pot 
metal. I think we all know 
what that means. The pot 
metal base presents a special 


were broken. Most speakers with this defect 
were probably sold for junk or thrown into 
the garbage. 

Fortunately, this speaker was found in- 
tact but there were lots of small hairline 
cracks in the base. The cone was com- 
pletely missing but I had an old original 
cone that I had purchased many years ago 
from a collector at the Rochester AWA 
show. It was completely flat with about half 
of the back portion missing. The front part 
of the cone was approximately 90% com- 
plete with the center missing. I asked for, 
and received, a very nice enlarged photo of 
the center design from a fellow collector in 
the Midwest. With this information I was 
able to duplicate the cone 
construction close to the 
original color and design. 

After completing and in- 
stalling the cone, I was very 
anxious to check the volume 
and frequency response. I 
connected it to my test set 
and, after all these years, it 


I must say, at this point, that 
it gives the Western Electric 
speakers some competition 
although the frequency re- 
sponse isn’t as wide. I don’t 


came to life just like magic. - 


problem. As you can see, it 
has three legs with claw feet 
very similar to the Sparton 
and Akradyne Model 20 
speakers. The F.A.D.A. 


The frame casting includes 
five cone-support rods. Tops 
of rods are tapped for spe- 
cial fittings (see text). The 
heavy reproducer unit is at 


have a good method to 
check the overall response, 
but I can hear the difference. 
On the low frequency end it 
had plenty of bass, in fact 


Radio logo is cast into the center. 
front. 

The weight of the upper stand which, by 
the way, was cast from aluminum, along 
with weight of the very heavy reproducer, 


is probably the reason many of these bases 


RADIO REHAB, cont. from page 64 


and AM stations all came in with ease. The 
selectivity is what surprised me the most. 
All in all a very fine crafted set that per- 
forms extremely well. So this will make me 
a very good vintage set for its intended use. 

I may see how I like the set-up like it is 
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probably more than the WE- 

540, but it lacked high end 
response. I am not sure if that is due to the 
size, the new cone construction, or the de- 
sign of the heavy reproducer, but I am very 
pleased with the end result. 


now for a while with the TX/RX the way it 
is. But If you’re up to another build maybe 
we can do some collaborations in the near 
future! Once again thanks again very much 
for a great build. I'll send you a photo of the 
operating position soon. 

—Mike 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 


All profits are used to support the Museum ¢ See back cover for order blank 


THE OTB ON CD ROM 

These discs run on any PC or Mac system. 

Volume 1| (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) Price: $35.95 
U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 

Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) Price: $35, 95 
U.S., postpaid in U.S. and Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 

Volumes | and 2 ordered together Price: $59.95 U.S., postpaid in U.S. and 
Canada; elsewhere, add $5.00 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY ON CD ROM 

Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s rita orion toomieie il 
Bulletin (now The AWA Journal ) and The AWA Review. In addition there are pho- —****#Faph Anthology 7 
tos from the “lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou ~~ | 
Moreau on military keys, and the long-awaited update of the Early Telegraph 
Makers list by Roger Reinke. There are three ways of browsing the content of this 
CD: The chronological list of article titles, a subject index and an author index. 
Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, WITP. Price is $14.95 postpaid in 
U.S. and Canada; elsewhere add $3.00. 


TRE GS TES BOLTS | 


AWA REVIEWS ON CD ROM ees 
Now you can acquire these scarce out-of-print volumes for your library. Operat- — een nce 


ing requirements same as for OTB CDs above. Volumes 1-5 and Volumes 6-10 
available on two separate CDs. Price for either CD, $19.95 US; both, $35.00, 
postpaid in US and Canada. Elsewhere, add $3.00 per CD. 


NEW RELEASES ON CD 
Back by popular demand is the most popular AWA Review ever produced, The 
Atwater Kent Story. Written by Ralph Williams, and issued as AWA Review #12, it has been long out 
of print. We now offer it to you in compact disc format for convenient display on any PC with Ac- 
robat Reader Version 4.0 or higher.* As a bonus, you’ll receive a printed full-size wall chart show- 
ing the progression of A-K radio products. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; else- 
where, add $5.00. 

Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max Dehenseler, HB9RS, is also back as 
a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, and his book pro- 
vides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-illustrated book has 245 
pages, a nice index and several handy lists of models and features. The CD can be displayed on any 
PC with Acrobat Reader version 6.0 or higher.* Thanks so much to Max De Henseler for his. thought- 
ful gift of publishing rights to the AWA Museum. Price is $14.95, postage paid in U.S. and Canada; 
elsewhere, add $5.00. 

*Acrobat Reader is a free program that can be had via the internet. 


HANDSOME AWA PIN 

Replaces the far-too-expensive hand-made gold pins of yesteryear. The new pin 
maintains the stylized AWA logo surrounded by a Hertz loop, but adds the words 
“Antique Wireless Association” wrapped around the loop in bright gold. Back- 
ground is dark blue cloisonné and the pin is clutch mounted. 1" in diameter. 
Price: $6.00 US and Canada, elsewhere, add $1.00. 


Make checks out to “AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Please do not include your membership renewal payment in your 
Museum Store payment check. 
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MUSEUM STORE ORDER FORM All items postpaid to U.S. 


OTB BACK ISSUES Priced at $3.00 each. 20%-discount for orders of 6 or more issues; 


12 or more. AWA Review issues do not count towards the discount. 


and Canada 


30% discount for orders of 


QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY -ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE 
25-4 28-4 31-2 35-1 37-1 
26-1 29-1] 31-3 35-2 37-2 
26-2 29-2 31-4 35-3 37-3 
26-3 29-3 32-2 35-4 37-4 
26-4 29-4 32-4 36-1 38-1 
27-1 30-1 33-4 36-2 38-2 
28-1 30-4 34-1 36-3 38-3 
28-2 31-1 34-4 36-4 38-4 
28-3 


Volumes 39-Current — All Issues Available Except 49-3, 50-3, 50-4, and 51-1. 


AWA REVIEW Priced as indicated. No quantity discount. 
QTY ISSUE QTY ISSUE QTY 
Volume 6 $6.00 Volume 13 $10.00 

Volume 7 $6.00 Volume 14 $10.00 

Volume 8 $6.00 Volume 15 $11.00 1 

Volume 17 $11.00 


CDS Priced as Indicated. Volume 18 $14.00 


ISSUE 

Volume 19 $14.00 
Volume 21 $15.00 
Volume 22 $15.00 
Volume 23 $15.00 
Volume 24 $15.00 


OTB BACK ISSUE CDS 
QTY DISC QTY DISC QTY DISCS 
Vol. 1 (issues Vol. 2 (issues Set: Vol. 1 
1-1 thru 25-4) @ $35.95 26-1 thru 37-4) @ $35.95 and Vol. 2 @ $59.95 


AWA REVIEW BACK ISSUE CD 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
AWA Review Vols. 1 thru 5 @ $19.95 AWA Review Vols. 6 thru 10 @ $19.95 
Set of both CDs @ $35.00 


OTHER CDS ; 
QTY DISC QTY DISC 
The Atwater Kent Story (AWA Review 12) @ $14.95 Telegraph Anthology $14.95 
The Hallicrafters Story @ $14.95 


AWA MEMBERSHIP PIN 
(QTY) Pin @ $6.00 


ORDER TOTAL CALCULATION Note: Foreign postage surcharge does not apply to Canada. 

OTB Back Issues @ $3.00 = $ 

Subtract $ Discount (if any) / Add $3.00 foreign postage if applicable. Tota! OTB Order $_ 

Total AWA Review Cost = $ 

Add $5.00 per volume foreign postage if applicable. 

Individual OTB Back Issue CDs @ $35.95 = $ 

Add Vol 1+ Vol 2 sets @ $59.95 = $ 

Add $5.00 foreign postage if applicable. 

AWA Review CDs @ $19.95 each or $35.00 for both = $ 
Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. 
Atwater Kent CDs $14.95 each = $ 
Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. 
Hallicrafters CDs $14.95 each = $ 
Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. 

Telegraph Anthology CD $14.95 each = $ 

Add $3.00 foreign postage per disk if applicable. 
AWA Membership Pin @ $6.00 = $ 
Add $1.00 foreign postage if applicable. 


Total Review Order $ 


Total OTB CD Order $ 
Total AWA Review CD Order $ 
Total Atwater Kent CD Order $ 


t 
Total Hallicrafters CD Order $ P 


Total Telegraph Anthology CD Order $ 
Total Membership Pin Order $ 


Grand total of individual total amounts = $ 


Please make your check payable to AWA Museum and send to: AWA Museum Store, P.O. Box 421, 
Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. Please do not include your membership renewal payment in your Museum Store payment check. 
Name Address 


